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WPHE hand of the corrupt politician, in straits to find means 
y | of replenishing his finances, is, we fear, to be seen in the 

amendment to the building-laws proposed in New York, 
which provides a term of imprisonment as the penalty for vio- 
lation of the building-code. Few people not familiar with 
New York understand how widespread corruption is there, 
how enormous is the annual sum extorted by means of it from 
citizens, and how large is the number of people who have no 
other means of support than their share of it. Like the New 
York bribery-laws, which, by making the offering of the bribe 
a criminal offence, simply enable the receiver of it to extort a 
larger sum than he could otherwise do, a building-statute, pro- 
viding imprisonment for violation, instead of, or in addition to, 
a fine, would put it in the power of inspectors, instead of over- 
looking an alleged technical violation for a consideration vary- 
ing from a glass of beer to a ten-dollar bill, to hunt up the 
owner, the architect and the builder, and offer them their 
choice between handing over fifty dollars apiece, and spending 
some time in jail, on his complaint, until their case could be 
heard. Fourteen years ago, although the penalty for violation 
of the building-laws was only a fine, inspectors were permitted 
by law to make arrests, and these ingenious gentlemen soon 
discovered the advantage of calling upon a parsimonious owner 
or builder on Saturday afternoon, too late for him to obtain 
bail, and dragging him off, or threatening to drag him off, to 
the Tombs, to spend his time there until] the bail-commis- 
sioner’s office was opened on Monday morning. ‘The proposed 
new law would, under present conditions, be infinitely worse 
than the old one. Every architect who has built in New York 
knows that it is next to impossible to avoid some technical vio- 
lation of the building-laws, which are by no means free from 
the suspicion of being made intentionally vague and ambiguous 
in certain places. In cases under the charge of architects, the 
inspector’s directions, or his interpretation of the law, are, as a 
rule, complied with at once, and the matter ends without profit 
to the inspector and the gang behind him; and the _boodle- 
hunters have been obliged to rely for their profits from this 
source mainly on the third-rate speculating builders, who could 
afford to pay something, although not a very large sum, for 
connivance at a real violation. Under the proposed amend- 
ment, the plunderers will be able to reach the honest and 
respectable people, who, having no desire to violate any law, 
and being always ready to correct any unintentional error, could 
not be laid hold of under the present statute, but can, presum- 
ably, be brought to terms by the prospect of summary incarcer- 
ation at the pleasure of their persecutors. 


R. FRANKLIN W. REED, Assistant Forester on Mr. 
Vanderbilt's estates in North Carolina, writes to the Bos- 
ton Z'ranseript to say that, in his judgment, Massachu- 
setts affords a better opportunity than any other State for 
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profitable forestry. In North Carolina, while timber can be 
scientifically grown, it can hardly be sold. ‘The Vanderbilt 
estates, being near the city of Asheville, have been able to sell 
firewood at a profit, but, last spring, several thousand oak-trees 
were cut down in the same forests and stripped of their bark, 
which was salable for tanning, while the trunks so stripped 
were left on the ground to rot for lack of a purchaser. In the 
same way, as Mr. Reed says, the forest belonging to Cornell 
University, while managed with great skill by Professor Fer- 
now, shows little sign of being profitable, simply because it is 
so far from a market that the timber from it cannot be sold; 
and he tells us that Professor Fernow has been enterprising 
enough to induce some manufacturers of wood-alcohol to estab- 
lish a plant in the neighborhood of the tract, for the purpose of 
having a customer for the cord-wood taken from it. Of course, 
as the country is settled, and facilities for transportation, par- 
ticularly by canals or rivers, are extended, forest-products will 
find a profitable market; but, in the meantime, Mr. Reed 
points out that Eastern Massachusetts already has, what is 
lacking in North Carolina and in the Adirondacks, an un- 
limited market for timber of all kinds side by side with cheap 
waste land suitable for tree-growing. It may surprise some of 
our readers to learn that a large part of the flooring now used 
in Brockton, the Bridgewaters and other old towns within 
twenty miles of Boston, is cut from pine-trees which have been 
planted on sites cleared of trees two hundred years ago, cul- 
tivated for a few generations, and then abandoned, to be re- 
claimed by the present generation for growing the same trees 
that the Puritans cleared away with axe and fire. It is true that 
this second-growth pine brings a much higher price now than 
the best clear pine did in the same market before the Revolu- 
tion, but this simply shows that pine-forests have again become 
profitable in Massachusetts, and, in all probability, will continue 
so for centuries to come. For cord-wood, which is almost a 
waste product in forest-culture, consisting of the thinnings of 
the trees, the market in Eastern Massachusetts is unlimited at 
three times the prices that similar material from the Vanderbilt 
forests will bring in Asheville; and the railroads are ready to 
take, to an unlimited extent, larger trunks, suitable for ties, of 
which many thousands are now cut in the second-growth forests 
of Plymouth County. It is true, no doubt, as Mr. Reed says, 
that there is too much talk about forestry in proportion to the 
work actually accomplished ; but the people who own the young 
Massachusetts forests, and get a comfortable income from them, 
are not likely to be the ones to cail very loudly upon their 
neighbors to go into the same business, and the object of talk- 
ing is to point out to others who own barren land the advan- 
tage of reclaiming it, and thus of bringing back to the country 
of the Puritans something of the prosperous activity which it 
needs so much. 


‘ SCHEME which is, we fear, rather impracticable has 
been proposed by the united action of seven of the prin- 
cipal societies for municipal improvement in the United 

States, consisting in a proposition that the authorities of the 

St. Louis Exposition of 1903 shall arrange their buildings in 

such a way as to give an idea of what a model city should be, 

showing not only the best forms of street-planning, tree-plant- 
ing and park arrangement, but also exhibiting the most improved 
apparatus for street-cleaning, garbage-disposal, water-supply and 

soon. The great objection to such an undertaking is that a 

space would be required far greater than would be available 

in the Exposition grounds, and that this space, to represent in 
any adequate way a modern city, must be furnished with build- 
ings which would be of little or no use for the purposes of the 

Exposition. ‘The noblest piece of municipal art in the world 

is probably the Place de la Concorde, in Paris, from which 

the visitor looks northward, between the Garde-Meuble and the 

Automobile Club, through the Rue Royale to the Madeleine; 

eastward, over the garden of the Tuileries, to the palace; west- 

ward, through the Champs-Elysées to the Are de |’ Etoile, and 
southward over the Seine. The Place de la Concorde itself 
was made to form the ceutre of these varied views, just as the 

Rond-Point de |’ Etoile forms the centre of another set of vistas. 

The vistas would be incomplete without the ceutral space, and 

it would be equally so without them; yet, to reproduce such a 

piece of street-planning alone would require a tract of land at 
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least a mile square, and the street-plan would be very incom- 
plete without the lining of palaces, which would be out of the 
question in St. Louis. It is proposed to hold, in connection 
with the Exposition, the fourth International Congress of 
Public Art, and this suggestion is an excellent one. The first 
Congress of the kind, in Brussels, was extremely successful, 
its proceedings having attracted the attention of the whole 
civilized world. The second, held in Paris last year, lost some- 
thing of its effect in the midst of the brilliancy of the Exposi- 
tion; but the third, to be held in Turin next year, close to the 
very home of municipal pride and civic enthusiasm, ought to be 
of special interest; and a fourth, in St. Louis, would offer still 
another set of novel ideas to the members. It will be remem- 
bered that the city of Paris made itself the special patron of 
the Public Art Congress of last year, assigning it a place 
of meeting in tle Hotel de Ville, and giving a splendid enter- 
tainment to its members. It might not be amiss for the city 
of St. Louis to do the same; and if it has no magnificent Salle 
des Fétes to receive its guests in, it can at least show them the 
sincere Southern hospitality, to which, with the help of some 
such volunteer commission of experts as the seven societies 
propose, a grace might be added of which the citizens would 
long be proud. 





several photographs, specimens of the contributor’s work 

doubtless, which we cannot make use of for the simple 
reason that no letter of advice accompanied them, while the 
photographs bear upon face or back no means of identifying 
either building or designer. It will facilitate our acknowledg- 
ment, at least, if the sender will be good enough to send us the 
needed means of identifying the buildings and himself. All we 
can do to address this notice to the proper person is to say that 
the case bore a New York express-label and that two of the 
photographs it contained are framed and glazed. 


Sree E one has been good enough to send us for publication 





WNERS of real-estate in New England, as well as master- 
() painters, should take notice that, by the joint action of the 
New England Insurance Exchange and the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the use of painters’ torches for cleaning 
old paint off woodwork is forbidden, and, if a loss occurs in 
consequence of the use of such torches, there is likely to be 
great difficulty in collecting indemnity. It may be observed 
that the owner of a building who sends word to a painter to 
refresh the paint rarely knows, or can know, unless he leaves 
his business for several days to watch the workmen, whether 
torches are used or not; and it is hardly fair to take his money 
for premiums and refuse to give him any equivalent, basing 
the refusal on assertions as to the use of torches, the truth of 
which he has no means of verifying. Property-owners, particu- 
larly owners of dwelling-houses, are very well aware of the fact 
that they pay, in general, in premiums, more than twice as 
much as the total indemnity which they collect in case of loss ; 
and they look with disfavor on anything which has the air of a 
trap to avoid payment of the indemnity for which they have 
contracted. Undoubtedly, the use of torches on painted wood- 
work is dangerous, and should be forbidden; but it should be 
prevented by punishing those who employ such torches, and not 
by plundering innocent people who have no thought of using 
torches, aud who, in most cases, would have no other evidence 
that they had been used on their property except the word of 
the party profiting by the assertion. 





) HE cause of Public Ownership of Public Utilities has re- 
| ceived a slight shock from the announcement of the lease, 

for twenty years, of the municipal gas-plant at Toledo, 
Ohio, to a private corporation, at sixty-five hundred dollars a 
year. Some ten or fifteen years ago, this shining example of 
the value to citizens, possibly not to all the citizens, of pub- 
licly owned gas-plants was constructed, the taxpayers’ property 
being pledged for the purpose, by municipal bonds, to the 
amount of one million dollars. ‘The works were built, for 
something more than the amount of the bonds, and put in 
operation with great enthusiasm on the part of the politicians. 
Since then they have barely paid operating-expenses, much less 
interest on the bonds; and, as the interest on the bonds had to 
be paid, it was added annually to the deficit, so that the interest- 
charge, on account of the plant, is now forty-seven thousand 
dollars a year, Whether the influential citizens who got an in- 


come from the gas-works have had enough, or whether they 
thought that the supply showed signs of failing, does not ap- 
pear, but the experiment has now been finally abandoned, and 
the taxpayers, deducting the sixty-five hundred dollars annual 
rent for the plant, will have to raise forty-one thousand five 
hundred dollars a year hereafter, to pay for a lesson in munici- 
pal economics. ‘Toledo is not a very large city, and the bur- 
dens of taxpayers are already so heavy that it will not be 
surprising to see a quiet transfer of its more solid inhabitants 
within the next few years to places where poll-tax payers are 
not encouraged to proceed with fifes and drums and torchlight 
displays to help themselves by millions to the property-owners’ 
money, under some political pretext. If any community pro- 
poses to enter the business of gas-lighting, or transportation, or 
the supply of electricity, it is good American doctrine that 
those who furnish the money, that is, the property-owners, 
shall have the exclusive right of deciding whether the enter- 
prise shall be undertaken, and, if it is undertaken, of carrying 
it on. 





granite Llocks of Stonehenge have shown signs of move- 

ment of late, and steps have been taken by the owner, Sir 
Edmund Antrobus, to strengthen them. The great trilithon 
above what is known as the altar-stone, which has leaned for 
centuries, has now been raised to its proper position, and a new 
foundation of concrete put in to keep it in place. In digging 
around the base of the stones, for putting in the concrete, a 
large number of stone axes and hammers were found, together 
with chips of the granite of which the monument is composed, 
indicating, almost with certainty, that the structure belongs to 
the Stone Age. If further excavation should confirm this dis- 
covery, the views of archxologists in regard to Stonehenge 
and the similar monuments scattered over Europe will have to 
be revised. For many years it was supposed, without, appar- 
ently, any clear evidence, that Stonehenge was older than the 
Pyramids of Egypt. Afterwards, excavations in some of 
the neighboring mounds brought to light bronze implements, 
and it was assumed, also without much evidence, that similar 
implements were used in constructing the central monument, 
which would thus belong to the Bronze Age, a period in Britain 
probably somewhat later than the pyrawid-building epoch in 
Egypt. Now, the fact that stone implements, which have not 
been found in any of the neighboring mounds, abound in the 
soil around the trilitha of the monument, while no bronze tools 
whatever are found there, gives good reason for believing that 
Stonehenge is far more ancient than the mounds which dot 
the plain around it, and which seem to be the burial-places of 
people to whom the principal monument was sacred, perhaps 
purely from its antiquity. 


Reeranite of the newspapers will remember that the 


T is curious that modern antiquarian research has come to 
deal, to a very great extent, with the remains of races 
which had no written language, and of whom, in conse- 

quence, we can know nothing except by inference or by tradi- 
tion, .Very recently, excavations have been made in the 
Danube provinces, which have brought to light objects very 
similar to those found at Mycenez and Tiryns, and on the coast 
of Asia Minor. It is only about twenty years since such ob- 
jects, when brought up from the tomb of Agamemnon by Dr. 
Schliemann, seemed as strange as if they had been brought 
from another sphere. Now they have been found over a terri- 
tory so large, and in regions so situated, as to make it reason- 
ably certain that the people who made them were of the race 
which Homer celebrated, and whose exploits, as familiar to our 
children as the deeds of George Washington or John Paul 
Jones, were performed ages before the invention of letters ; 
and archeology, not content with this, has unearthed the birth- 
place of Zeus, and made careful maps, on the spot, of the 
Labyrinth which Dedalus, in the intervals of flying through 
the air with his artificial wings, built for King Minos, who had 
only one eye in the middle of his forehead, as a cage for the 
bull-headed Minotaur. That the Cretans, not very long after 
the age of King Minos, invented, or appropriated from some 
one else, the art of writing is very probable, but what was the 
character and mode of life of the people who lived before them, 
and who, as is now certain, were rich, active and energetic, 
we may never know, unless, indeed, the yet undeciphered in- 
scriptions of the Mayas and the Etruscans may throw some 
light on the subject. 















SOME PHASES OF EXPOSITION-MAKING.! 


IKE Trilby, the Pan-American Fair poses for the “ altogether ” ; 
whether in every detail so successfully as Du Maurier’s im- 
mortal mixture of Irish and French loveliness, let others tell. 
Whether from the soles of its feet to its golden hair; whether, for 
instance, from the depths of the Grotto, — and how far that is below 
the dream of Capri we pictured in ovr imagination, none seeing it 
now could ever guess,— to the tip-top of the Goddess’s torch, —a 
lady, some one has whispered, “ perhaps too tall, and not poised just 
right,” which Trilby was not and always was; whether, in fact, 
head, neck, body, arms, hands, legs and feet are each so perfect as 
only to invoke praise, does not so much matter as does the fact that, 
as an “altogether,” huge in size and of abnormally rapid growth, 
the Pan-American Fair is acknowledged to be, by those competent 
to decide, artistically, a success hardly to be anticipated. That this 
is so reflects credit, a lot of it, somewhere. To relieve any sense of 
consciousness or nervousness on the part of any individual here 
resent who fears that the secret that he did it is about to be let out, 
Ree it be clearly understood that the credit in this instance is hard to 
trace to its lair; if you should go gunning for the man who was re- 
sponsible for this success, you need not carry any ammunition, for 
you will never come near enough to the game to bring him down, 
The simple reason is that he does not exist. A composite photograph 
of the author must include the faces of architects, sculptors, painters, 
and business and professional men, — an interesting portrait of what 
can be done by the hearty codperation of many artists and many 
workmen working upon the same scene with many different tools, 
with many different methods, and through many different mediums. 
Whatever glory lurks about the achievement must therefore be 
divisible; the olive wreath must be carefully taken apart, and 
be large enough to furnish leaves for many boutonniéres ; while the 
laymen to whose unpaid mercies have been committed the organiza- 
tion and carrying through of this Buffalo “altogether” claim the 
reflected glory of having presented to the allied arts of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and gardening an opportunity for doing what 
they have done in the way they cared to do it, and absolutely un- 
hampered except by the limits of time, space and money incident to 
the task of producing in a short time and for a certain sum an 
exposition suited to the aims and uses of such an enterprise. 

The doing of an unusual thing is always worth remarking ; some- 
times the thing is interesting in itself, sometimes not. In the case of 
the making of the Buffalo Exposition all of those engaged in the 
work must acknowledge a degree of interest perhaps never felt before 
in any undertaking, while for them the thing they have done is surely 
unusual, for it will probably come into the lives of few of them again. 
To tell some of the details of the doing of the unusual and interesting 
work upon which many of us have been engaged during the last 
three years is the aim of this paper. 

Probably the most harmonious event in exposition-making is the 
first meeting of the unfortunate enthusiasts who unanimously declare 
in their innocence and inexperience that an exposition they will 
have; and such awful and sudden judgment as is meted out to these 
innocent and inexperienced men, who speedily and permanently be- 
come targets for trouble until the deed is done, is hard to reconcile 
with the idea of a fair-dealing Providence which pretends to serve up 
a reasonable amount of justice, even to a misguided community com- 
mitted to the giving of a great international show; for, believe me, 
however uncertain success may be in any or all of its departments, 
hard work, disappointment and trouble are as certain as the date fixed 
for the opening day, and the unpreparedness of the show on that 
long-dreaded day which at one time seemed remote and which so 
quickly drew near. And yet it may, perhaps, be equally certain that 
most of these same unfortunate men, when all is over, have a secret 
longing to try it just once more, in order that they may have the 
opportunity of correcting the more serious of their many mistakes, 
and of doing the thing in the way their experience leads them to 
think it ought to be done. It is with some such feeling that this 
paper is written; in the hope that the practical experience of the 
last three years, devoted chiefly to exposition-making, may serve to 
point out some phases of the work which, coming within the layman’s 
view, may be of interest to an audience like this, learned in the lore 
of building great and little things —a few things built for the 
glory of God, and many things which unfortunately stand as monu- 
ments to a compromise between conscience and client. 

And first of all, after the stockholders had chosen by ballot a board 
of twenty-five directors, and from these an executive committee of 
nine members had been selected, arose the question of where the 
Exposition should be located. All those having sites to offer were 
asked to produce them at a given time, with certain descriptive data 
regarding them, together with the terms upon which they could be 
leased, and they were expected forever after to hold their peace, an 
article which they were evidently not used to handling, for they 
could not hold it at all. Some eighteen sites were offered. An ex- 
pert committee, consisting of Messrs. Burnham, Olmsted and Man- 
ning, were asked to examine and to report on these sites. This they 
did, and the site recommended by them as their second choice 
finally was selected, not however until the town had been divided 
into two violently opposing factions so partisan that it did not seem 
possible ever to reconcile them. But the accumulation of other 


"« A paper by Carleton Sprague, Member of Executive, Buildings and Grounds, 
and Fine-Arts Committees, Pan-American Exposition, read at the Thirty-tifth 
Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects at Buffalo, October, 
1901. 
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troubles soon caused even this violent conflict to be forgotten. 
Wonder is often expressed that the Lake-front was not selected, 
which was the first choice of the experts, and is the spot which 
would suggest itself as the proper site, embodying, as it does, the one 
natural and distinctive beauty of the city of Buffalo. Unfortunately, 
the only available Lake-shore site was what is known as the Front. 
The objections to this were the necessity of filling in a large section 
of land lying under water, insuflicient breakwater protection against 
the encroachment of the waves, violent winter winds, making winter 
building-operation difficult, the intersection of the site by the New 
York Central Railway, and a summer pest of sand-flies frequenting 
this locality. Fortunately for the sanity of the Exposition manage- 
ment, these obstacles prevailed, and the present site was selected. 

The work of the organization and control of the department 
having charge of the designing and building of the entire Exposition, 
including all the physical work within the Exposition fence, was 
committed to a sub-committee of three, called the Buildings and 
Grounds Committee, chosen from the members of the Executive 
Committee. The necessary preliminary information in regard to the 
whole Exposition question was chiefly gained by the present Director 
of Works, who was sent to Chicago and Omaha to study thoroughly 
the methods employed by them, their successes and failures, and 
much valuable advice and information were also obtained through 
the kindness of Mr. Burnham and of Messrs. Kimball and Gibson. 
After the size and scope of the Exposition had been to some 
degree determined upon, the members of the Building Committee 
were confronted with the rather difficult task of selecting the archi- 
tects who should build the Fair. This task was not an easy one. 
That the world was full to overflowing with lawyers was well known 
to them; that doctors were more than a drug in the market was 
equally well known; that in the ordinary walks of life—in the 
narrow paths, in the shady, crooked lanes, in the bright, broad road 
where the going is so very easy and the company is so very pleasant 
—men may be seen scurrying along, trampling upon one another 
with little regard to the consequences, was equally apparent. But 
that the world was so peopled with eminent architects we had never 
before realized. However, the choice was made with all the light 
that could be obtained, and with the serious and earnest purpose 
ever kept in view of doing for Buffalo and the Pan-American Ex- 
position the very best thing that could be done. The Exposition 
as it stands to-day, with the almost unanimous voice of approval 
which it has called forth, is the best justification for the wisdom of 
the choice that was made. Equally important was the selection of a 
director of works. Contrary to the the advice of every member of 
your profession, an engineer was chosen. Not that we did not realize 
that an architect was equally well or perhaps better equipped by his 
training for the position, but because no architect was available who 
had the time and necessary executive qualities for the task. The 
wisdom of the selection of the present Director of Works has never 
been questioned. But of this more will be said in estimating the 
results of the work. 

The eight architects selected met first in Buffalo on the 17th of 
June, 1899. Atthis meeting Mr. John M. Carrére was chosen Chair- 
man, and the duties of the Board defined as follows : — 

“The eight members of the Board are to control and supervise all 
matters of design and art which have to do with the buildings and 
grounds. They are to design personally the block-plan and the im- 
portant Exposition buildings, but not any buildings of a permanent 
character. Their services are to comprise plans, elevations, and full- 
sized details of ornamentation, but not construction details, local 
supervision, or administration. 

* Also that the Supervising Architect is to be appointed by the 
Buildings and Grounds Committee from a list submitted by the Board 
of Architects. The Supervising Architect is to have charge of the 
executive management of the Architectural Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Works.” 

The Buildings and Grounds Committee presented certain informa- 
tion and suggestions to the Board, among which were the following : — 

A list of the main structures to be built, with floor-space required 
for each, was given, the names being, Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts, Agriculture, Electricity, Transportation, Machinery, Mines 
and Forestry, Graphic Arts, Temple of Music, Ethnology and Horti- 
culture. These buildings were required to contain 640,000 square 
feet. A Stadium to seat 20,000 persons, in which it was proposed to 
give athletic contests of all kinds, horse and cattle shows, automobile 
races, etc. As built, it seats comfortably 12,000, which was felt to 
be amply large, and has so proved. An Office and Service Building, 
a large number of minor structures, band-stands, restaurants, boiler 
and power house, barns, public-comfort stations, Photograph Build- 
ing, etc.; data in regard to State and Foreign buildings, the United 
States Government Buildings, and New York State Building. 

In addition to the information given the Board of Architects cover- 
ing the requirements of the Exposition as regards the number, kinds 
and sizes of buildings, the following suggestions were made among 
others : — 

“The suggestions as to the area allotted to each department are 
approximate only, and in laying-out the buildings for such depart- 
ment, two or three adjacent structures may be erected instead of one, 
if the architectural scheme is improved thereby.” 

Full details for the laying-out of the Midway were given, and the 
aims and ideas of the Committee were set forth in the following sug- 
gestions, which seem to be particularly prophetic of what was 
actually accomplished in the completed Exposition : — 
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“ The general scheme suggested is one of formal landscape-garden- 
ing, with a very great display of loggias or colonnades, with terraces 
and places for people to sit. Shallow basins of such grade that the 
water will quickly run away from the fountains. 

“Some of the buildings in the form of interior courts with foun- 
tains, statuary and flowers. 

“We would also say that electricity should be the key-note of 
the Exposition, from the fact that we are promised 10,000 electrical 
horse-power from Niagara Falls, and that the exhibit of electrical ma- 
chinery, ete., should be the most extensive ever gotten together. 

“ And, in conclusion, the feeling of the Committee is that public 
interest in expositions proper has more or less passed away; that it 
is, therefore, desirable to create a plan which shall be beautiful to 
the eye and which shall afford entertainment for the visitors.” 

Such was the chief information given in writing to each architect, 
and while these are fresh in our minds it will be interesting to com- 
pare with them some of the actual results. The main structures 
contain only 4,600 more square feet than the 640,000 square feet 
allotted for them. All of the minor structures proposed were built, 
except the garbage-crematory, custom-house and sheds for empty 
cases. Of course, many more buildings were found to be necessary, 
chief among these the Electric Tower, the Propylea, Triumphal 
Bridge, the large Transportation Building and Railway-station on 
the north, the Bazaar Building and the Acetylene Building. In all 
there were built by the Exposition Company ninety-three separate 
structures, including four engine-houses, six sanitary-buildings, fifteen 
stock-barns, two ordnance buildings, four pergola buildings, four per- 
golas, three band-stands, five entrances, two guard-houses, four 
kiosks, and fifteen bridges. A total of twenty-eight separate build- 
ings were erected by foreign governments, United States Govern- 
ment, States, fraternities, and private exhibitors, while fifty-eight 
structures were built by concessionaires ; a grand total of 179 build- 
ings, all begun and completed practically within twelve months, the 
main buildings being put up, in actual working-days, as follows : — 
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With the risk of boring you with figures, the following statistics 
are added, to give you some faint idea of the vast amount of work 
required in the Department of Works in order to complete the 
Exposition. 

There is transmitted to and installed on the grounds 5,000 horse- 
power from Niagara Falls. There are seventeen fountain-pumps 
with a capacity of 34,000 gallons per minute ; three fire-pumps with 
capacity of 2,250 gallons per minute; five feed-water pumps with sufli- 
cient capacity for 9,500 horse-power in boilers; thirty separate steam- 
engines, rated at 5,000 horse-power, and twenty-three separate 
boilers. 

There are 12,000 feet of main sewer with several thousand feet of 
lateral connections; 49,000 feet of water-lines for fire-protection, and 
75,000 feet of domestic water-lines. 

There are 3,000,000 feet of electric-wiring; 200,000 incandescent 
and 900 are lights. 

Pavement was laid as follows: 149,000 square yards of asphalt, 
151,000 square yards of macadam, and 4,950 square yards of brick 
pavement. About 200 carloads of cinders were used; the canals 
and mirror lakes measure 7,263 feet in length. There have been 
used 200 bay-trees in tubs, 500 cedar-trees in tubs, 1,400 palms and 
ornamental plants, 9,000 other trees, including poplars, maples, etc., 
and many thousands of shrubs; about $20,000 was expended in 
flower and vines. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Architects a general exchange 
of views was had. It was made clear to the individual architects 
that the Exposition management wholly committed to them the de- 
signing and ornamentation of the buildings and grounds of the 
Exposition, with the clear understanding that only the highest 
artistic aims were to be sought, and that an artistic success meant 
their success and theirs only, while any failure would be laid at their 
doors, and that they should be unhampered and aided in their efforts 
by every means within the control of the management. We kept 
our promise, and they more than fulfilled our ideals, high as these 
ideals were. The second meeting of the Board of Architects was 
held in New York City on July 12, 1899. The eight members were 
present, also Mr. James K. Taylor, United States Government 
Architect, and Mr. George L. Heins, architect, of the State of New 
York. Following the suggestions of the first meeting, some members 
of the Board had prepared more or less elaborate block-plans, those 
offered by Mr. Peabody and Mr. Cook being carefully worked-out, 
embodying the chief buildings to be erected and the general lay-out 
of the grounds. After a full discussion it was decided that Mr. 
Peabody’s plan seemed to offer a working-scheme, and his plan was 
the basis upog which the final scheme was developed. Minor sug- 
gestions and alterations were adopted, and, finally, it was moved by 
Mr. Carrere “that Mr. Peabody be requested further to develop the 


block-plan for furtier discussion at the next meeting, to be held 
July 21, at the same place and hour, and that all the plans submitted 
at to-day’s meeting be handed to Mr. Peabody.” At the next meet- 
ing, July 21, in Buffalo, Plan A, originally designed and subsequently 
elaborated by Mr. Peabody, and brought by him to this meeting, was 
“recommended to the Pan-American Company, subject to further 
study and development.” These were the meetings at which the 
artistic fate of the Exposition was being woven for good or ill. 

At this meeting the division of the buildings into eight groups for 
the purpose of allotment was made, and it was decided that “ the 
designs presented for any of the eight allotments or other buildings 
are not to be held as accepted until each has the approval of a 
majority of the members of the Board of Architects.” Also, “ that 
the style of buildings be of a free Renaissance, with apparent roofs 
and overhanging eaves; that the general line of eaves be 50 feet 
above the floor [which was subsequently changed to 45 feet]; 
that the pitch of the roofs be approximately 30 degrees; that very 
extended treatment of outside surfaces with color and sculpture be 
recommended; that sketches be made to one-sixteenth scale, and 
copy of plan be made and sent to each architect, and all sketch block- 
plans be sent to the architect who has block-plan.” The meeting 
then adjourned to meet one month later, August 22, in Boston, and 
the Buildings and Grounds Committee were left to struggle with the 
question of the allotment of the different groups. A solution of this 
difficult task suggested itself, a means of arriving at a result satis- 
factory to all concerned which proved most happy; indeed, a kindly 
fate has hovered over us almost always, with only very occasional 
and very short: periods when she need to blush or hide, or pretend 
not to hear. ‘The Committee asked each architect to express in 
writing two preferences from the eight allotments, and also to recom- 
mend to it the other men whom he considered best fitted to design 
the other work. You can imagine the relief it was to the Committee, 
after tabulating these preferences, to be able to write in notifying 
each architect of his allotment as follows : — 

“ The Committee is gratified that the individual preference of each 
architect as expressed in the lists submitted to the Committee on 
Friday last has been followed, so that each is allotted either his 
first or second choice of the various groups of buildings. The allot- 
ment also follows the wishes of the whole Board of Architects as 
expressed to the Committee in the same lists.” 

It might be added that all the architects were too modest (what- 
ever their secret longings may have been) to elect to build the Elec- 
tric Tower, while ali but one were united in advocating the selection 
of its author, Mr. John G. Howard. By this allotment the block-plan 
was put into the hands of Mr. John M. Carrére, and all the subse- 
quent elaboration of that plan, with the almost endless problems 
involving both construction and design in developing, building and 
finishing all the details of buildings and grounds, fell to his share ; 
to him and to his associate, Mr. W. W. Bosworth, who spent his 
entire time in Buffalo from August, 1900, to June, 1901, fell the 
important, difficult and harrassing task of deciding all the innumer- 
able questions involved in the development of the artistic side of the 
work, 

It would be tiresome to follow the meetings of the Board of Archi- 
tects further. The designs as finally sent to the Construction De- 
partment at Buffalo had been freely criticised and harmonized at 
these meetings, each architect modifying his design for the harmony 
of the whole, and this attitude is largely responsible for the satis- 
factory results. At different times different features were suggested 
and adopted, notably the canals, which so admirably frame the 
picture, and provide a charming voyage of pleasant discovery by day 
or night in gondola or launch, and the Propylea and the Triumphal 
Bridge. 

The\Department of Works at Buffalo, at the head of which was 
Mr. Newcomb Carlton, made all the construction and working draw- 
ings, decided upon the materials to be used, and assumed all respon- 
sibility for the stability of the structures, besides having the laying-out 
of all sewers, water and gas mains, electric-conduits, all excavations, 
planting, propagating of plants, etc., shrubs, flowers, vines, etc., and 
to do this a very large and complicated organization was necessary. 
A man was never found who filled the place of supervising archi- 
tect successfully, and this important place was practically filled by 
the Director of Works, with such assistance as Mr. Carrere could 
give, and how much and valuable that was his frequent visits to 
Buffalo in this labor of love fully testify —not to forget the equally 
valuable and efficient work of Mr. Bosworth when he became a 
resident of this city. 

Fortunately, the making of expositions has developed a new pro- 
fession, a body of men trained to the needs of the exciting task of 
building these temporary temples of trade and merrymaking. In 
every department men skilled in certain important duties are to be 
had, and in no department is the value of such skill greater than in 
the Department of Works. Mr. Henry Rustin, in the Electrical 
Department, is wholly responsible for the creation and installation of 
the enduring twilight glory of the Exposition, with its many thousands 
of evening stars. In it we see for the first time architecture, sculpt- 
ure and color, trees and flowers, shrubs and vines in a new atmos- 
phere, a new enhancing radiance, and each beholder acknowledges 
freely and gladly a great personal debt to the author of so much 
beauty. Mr, Henry Weatherwax, as chief draughtsman, brought 
the experience of many expositions to the service of the Construc- 
tion Office, and had charge of the force which made the construction 
drawings and details of all the buildings. In his office a force of 
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draughtsmen were employed who worked in all 8,315 days from 
September, 1899, to June, 1901. To him, to the Chief Engineer, 
Mr. S. J. Fields, and to Mr. J. H. Murphy, Chief of Construction, 
is due the credit for the stability of the work which, in process of 
construction, looked so frail to the inexperienced eye. Mr. Rudolph 
Ulrich wields the wizard’s wand: his work at Chicago and Omaha, 
and again here in Buffalo, entitles him to the highest praise. He 
has learned from nature secrets unfolded to few men. Under dis- 
couragements of soil and season, calculated to dismay a lesser man, 
early and late he worked to entice the unwilling growth of grass and 
trees. ‘The results he obtained in an incredibly short time are the 
wonder and delight of every visitor. But to the Director of Works, 
Mr. Newcomb Carlton, under whose charge all these men were, the 
chief praise is due. Early and late he has worked. For two years 
he hardly left the grounds of the Exposition. Youth, added to con- 
spicuous ability, fearlessness and integrity, just and firm, courageous 
and undismayed — these are a few of the qualities which enabled 
this man to come triumphant out of a contest in which the odds 
against him were well-nigh overwhelming. An engineer by profes- 
sion, his success is a fair proof that the training to carry out a scheme 
of building wholly architectural may be safely left to a man of an- 
other profession, provided he be a man who appreciates the import- 
ance of preserving the artistic side of the work, and is endowed with 
that priceless quality which we call executive ability. It would 
seem that the experience and results here in Buffalo should lead 
your profession to hesitate to declare so strongly as you did in the 
beginning of this work, that a knowledge of architecture was an 
absolute necessity in the equipment of a man who was to organize 
and direct a great building enterprise. In this, as in most things in 
this world, the man is more than the training. 

It is well known to you how the sculpture on the grounds and 
buildings was secured. Chosen by his fellow-sculptors, Mr. Karl 
Bitter originated the whole scheme, allotted the work, hired great 
rooms, and organized his workmen, who enlarged the figures and 
groups. By the Exposition Company he was allotted a certain sum 
for his work, and within that sum, and before the time of opening 
the Fair, his work was done, and admirably done. It would be diffi- 
cult adequately to speak of what his work has meant to the Exposi- 
tion. He has the satisfaction of a difficult thing done splendidly well. 

Mr. C. Y. Turner, chosen, too, by his fellow-painters, undertook 
the task of coloring the buildings. His was an undeserved fate. 
Each architect was cheerful over the coloring of every building but 
his own. In the color of his own offspring’s attire he naturally took 
great interest, and then the argument began. ‘l’o reconcile with his 
own clearly defined scheme the views of so many different men was 
no easy task, but it was done by Mr. Turner, with the same 
patience and desire for the success of the whole work which has 
characterized the entire Exposition work. 

In recalling those whose work has done so much for the success of 
the Fair, appreciation of the codperation of Mr. J. K. Taylor, author 
of the U. 8. Government Building, must be expressed. In every 
way, and at all times, he was ready to harmonize his work for the 
good of the whole. 

And thus the Pan-American Exposition was built, and in its build- 
ing and in its completion there are things which invite remark. 

The planning, designing, building and finishing of the entire work 
occupied practically two years, from the spring of 1899 to May of 
the present year. It was only accomplished because the seasons 
were unusually favorable and because the work was pushed toward 
the end with little regard to anything but speed. These two years 
were, in my judgment, just twelve months less time than that in 
which, taking into consideration the building operations only, — and 
it will be observed that this paper is limited to a discussion of this 
phase of the work, — the building of an exposition should be under- 
taken. It is to be doubted whether a longer time than three years 
would be of any additional value. It would be difficult to keep up 
the enthusiasm and energy necessary for such an enterprise were the 
time extended further. ‘The Exposition last year at Paris, with its 
marked incompleteness on the opening day, proves that plenty of 
time in which to prepare and do the work is no guaranty that it 
will be finished on time. A great length of time, therefore, is not 
to be sought, but too little is a great handicap to the best success. 
Three years may be divided properly as follows: The first months 
will naturally be consumed in the selection of architects and in mak- 
ing the block-plan of the Exposition and deciding upon the main 
features; then will follow the work, during the first summer and fall, 
on the site, to prepare it for its buildings, including all necessary 
excavations for waterways, laying sewers, water-mains, electric-con- 
- duits, etc. The ground should be ready the first fall for the plant- 
ing of the greater part of the large trees which are to be used, giving 
these trees two seasons in which to establish themselves, instead of 
only one, as was the case in Buffalo. During this same period designs 
are being made for the buildings and grounds which can be harmon- 
ized and perfected so that during the winter and spring the con- 
struction-oflice may get out the working-drawings and the plans be 
complete and ready for the estimates by contractors early in the 
second summer. ‘The actual work may then be begun, foundations 
put in, and the buildings so far advanced as to be ready for the 
second winter. The third building season will find them and 


the grounds ready for the staff and ornament, so that the whole 
exposition will be practically complete, as far as being ready for the 
installation of exhibits, by November or December first. 

The advantages of this programme are self-evident, the chief one 


being the question of expense. It is not necessary to tell this audi 
ence what the additional cost is of a building operation so hurried 
that a large amount of overtime is involved, where, through inability 
to get bids, day-work must be resorted to, and where your evident 
helplessness incites your loyal workmen to strike, as they did again 
and again in Buffalo, in spite of bona fide agreements to the contrary, 
until plasterers were paid fifty cents an hour for eight hours’ work, 
and a dollar an hour for overtime and Sundays. It is probably true 
that the Exposition would have saved much more than half a million 
dollars could all the work have been contracted, and the endless 
strikes handled with more deliberation. The value of the artistic 
side need not be dwelt upon. It is a little less than highway robbery 
to “hold a man up” for a design for a monumental tower and force 
him to stand and deliver inside of sixty days. But in spite of the 
experience of others, St. Louis proposes to build her Fair before 
the spring of 1903, and she will do it— (we Americans are terrible 
fellows, and delight in a record broken) — but it will be done at a 
sacrifice of considerable artistic success and at an additional cost 
which would be wanton extravagance in anything but exposition- 
building. 

The director of works in any exposition must have unusual quali- 
ties, and it is difficult to find a competent man who is free to devote 
his entire time to ‘he work. If he can be found, and is a member of 
your profession, so much the better; but, as has been said before, this 
does not seem to be very important; it is, however, of the greatest 
importance (and in this respect we greatly suffered in Buffalo) that 
the man in charge of the development and finishing of the block-plan 
should give up his entire time to the work, and become a resident, 
for the construction period, of the city where the exposition is built. 
Daily and hourly questions involving the adjustment of matters of 
design and construction arise which require immediate decision, 
failing which annoying and expensive delays result. 

The chief fault with the Pan-American buildings as practical ex- 
position buildings was the difficulty experienced in the installation of 
exhibits. It is simply impossible to make exhibitors get their ex 
hibits to the grounds and in place in time for the opening day. The 
apparent unpreparedness in Buffalo on May 1 was not due to any 
great extent to the fact that the buildings and grounds were not fin- 
ished; practically they were complete. ‘The difficulty was that all 
exhibits had to be hauled by teams through the grounds to get them 
to the buildings. The weather was wet, and in spite of plank roads 
the asphalt pavements were ruined, and had to be repaired exten- 
sively again and again. It was the middle of July before the ex- 
hibits were in place, and the teaming, the unsightly plank roads and 
the broken pavement naturally led the visitors to believe that the 
Fair was unfinished. Every exposition building should have a back- 
door arranged for the reception of exhibits, and this should never be 
lost sight of in planning the work. Had we been foresighted enough 
in Butfalo it would not have been difficult to do this by providing 
suitable approaches to the entrances on the north side of the Agri- 
cultural and Electrical buildings, and on the east and west side of 
the Manufactures and Machinery buildings, respectively. Had this 
been done, the Fair would have been finished, as far as viewed by 
strangers, a month earlier than it was. 

As a result of the work in Buffalo, a very strong argument is 
added in favor of entrusting all the landscape-plan connected with 
any large undertaking involving both architecture and landscape- 
gardening to the architect only. No painter would be satisfied to 
rely on another to frame his picture. He must have the frame made 
by another, but the design, material, color, etc., lie with him; so, too, 
the architect must have the skilled «id of the landscape-gardener, 
but the latter must be the servant and not the master. 

It has been interesting, too, to note the effect of the strict ad- 
herence to “scale” in the Buffalo Fair, and the difficulty people 
have, therefore, had in determining the relative sizes of this Exposi- 
tion and the World’s Fair. Many residents of Chicago, and, there- 
fore, very familiar with the great size of the White City, have said 
that the Pan-American was as large, when in reality the Liberal Arts 
Building alone in Chicago covered twice the area of the seven 
main buildings in Buffalo put together. Let us hope that the scale 
of the Exposition, so carefully and happily worked out here, may 
bear fruit, and that a stop may be put to the ruin of a creditable 
piece of architectural work by the greed or stupidity of adjacent 
builders. It is interesting to note, too, how the very smallness of 
the poplar-trees on the canal-dykes and the narrowness of the canals 
themselves increase the apparent size of the vistas and adjacent 
buildings. Indeed, one, of the chief values of expositions is lost if a 
decided impression is not ieft by them on the popular taste for good 
building and, in this instance, for good gardening. ‘The shop-windows 
of any great city, its museums and galleries and its various industries 
are a world’s fair, such as was given in Philadelphia in 1876, but our 
American city streets have little to teach the passer-by of the in- 
fluence of good architecture. Chicago in 1893 was a revelation to 
them, and the effect of its buildings probably will never be sufliciently 
appreciated. 

What will be the effect on popular taste of what has been done in 
Buffalo? Departing as far as possible from what was the chief 
charm of the Chicago Fair, the picturesque structures here are sure 
to leave a mark on public taste, while in the formal landscape-work 
there is an object-lesson which is probably entirely new to the ma- 
jority of visitors, and can only result in improvement in this branch 
of garden-work in a country where the formal method has been prac- 
tically unknown. » But the red tin tiles and the red, white and blue 
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doorways are dangerous object-lessons. There is a flippancy about 
them likely to catch the popular taste, and it will require some firm- 
ness on the part of your profession to restrain clients who are inocu- 
lated with this picturesque “culture.” It begins to look as though 
the pergola was about to take the place in popular affection recently 
occupied by the now dethroned bicycle. Looking back a hundred 
years hence to the American architectural work of the beginning 
of the twentieth century, it seems assured that as the culmination of 
Greek art was known as the Age of Phidias, this time will be known 
of the Age of Pergolas —no home happy and no back-yard complete 
without one. Gentlemen, excess in anything is to be deplored — be 
kind to us and yourselves, and use the pergola in moderation. 
Looking back again a hundred years hence, there will be traced, as 
the advance of Roman conquest can be traced by the succession of 
Roman arches which marked its course, the advance of American 
architecture by the procession of its attendant poplar-trees. But, 
perhaps, the influence of the poplar and the pergola will not be as 
lasting as it now promises. 

But, seriously speaking, the effect on popular taste following our 
Buffalo Fair cannot fail to be beneficial. The work way undertaken 
in all seriousness by the projectors of the enterprise, and with an 
earnest desire to produce a useful and beautifal result. It is en- 
couraging that a body of bus ness-men should undertake it in this 
spirit ; it should be encouraging to your profession and to all artists 
that this spirit is abroad; it argues well for the future. A com- 
munity, like an individual, cannot set itself too high a standard, for 
although it may often fail in reaching it, every effort is ground 
gained, and each step brings it nearer the artistic goal which has 
seemed so far away on the horizon of our American life. If the op- 
portunity given your profession here in Buffalo has been of any 
encouragement to you, it will be some return for the debt due to the 
architects of the Pan-American Exposition from the city of Buffalo 
for their devoted interest, their unflagging zeal, and splendid success 
in the work now drawing to a close. 





VENTILATION BY ASPIRATION.‘ — VIL 


N a foregoing part of this paper I spoke of the tendency of all as- 
piration-systems to induce air-currents into the building from all 
sources, proper and improper. In my design I have taken special 

precautions against this danger. The quantity of air which in winter 
enters buildings through the ground is far more than is suspected. 
From actual tests [ am able to state that a flue in an interior (that 
is, one favorably situated) chimney containing 100 square inches of 
cross-section is not more than sufficient to carry off all the ground- 
air in the case of a house covering 1,500 square feet of land, and 
where the foundations are of stone laid in cement on a compact clay 
soil. No law requires drains in open land to be laid air-tight. It is 
well known that they are almost never tight. Consequently, the 
persistently acting force of aspiration (I have found it to be as much 
as 1-16 inch of water 50 feet from a building) draws the air down 
the sewer-manholes, along the 
sewers to the branch-drains, 
out of the joints of the drains | 
into the ground, and thence 
to the houses. I have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the 
cause of a sort of malarial 
or intermittent fever, invari- 
ably recurrent in certain in- 
dividuals on returning to a 
certain house, and where the 
attending physician had ap- 
plied to me to test the drain- 
age, to proceed from the 
ground-air, the plumbing and 
drains near the house being 


in perfect repair. After tak- Fig. 8 


ing steps to intercept and 
carry off the ground-air in accordance with my suggestions the fever 
disappeared and never returned. 

These conditions are shown in Fig. 8, where, when the ground 
is covered with ice, their effects become more serious. This state 
of things, especially the bad location of the main trap, which should 
be in a vault outside, is not suspected by the physician and sanita- 
rian, much less by the architect and layman, who often wonders why 
the air of his own climate should be so pernicious that he must fly 
from it to distant regions. The truth is that his journey affords a 
means of escape from the constant stream of sewer-air that is pour- 
ing into his house throughout the entire winter season. This subject 
deserves fuller treatment, but to discuss it here would lead us too far 
from our chief topic. 

To make it sure that no air shall enter this school-house except 
through the appropriate inlets, I have provided that the entire 
basement-floor shall be covered with an air and water tight surface, 
plastic also, to allow for slight settlement. Besides this precaution, 
I have arranged an air-drain to be used to intercept and carry off 
ground-air and surface-water in addition, and which does not con- 
nect directly with any sewer. There are several catch-basins, etc., 
which are usually connected to the drain, being trapped, of course. 
But these traps dry out sometimes, as I have actually found them in 
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some of the newest and best examples of plumbing in school-houses. 
Therefore, I will not have them so connected, but all of them are 
carried to a trapped catch-basin into which all the rain-water is 
discharged. They are all trapped here, and to make them still more 
safe, the main drain leading to the catch-basin (which is also the air- 
drain) is connected to the hot flue on the girls’ side of the basement. 
The other hot flue is reserved for the urinals. In summer, when 
there is no boiler-fire, the small furnace at the base of the chimney is 
fired; there must be always one fire or the other alight; the extin- 
guishment of one fire is the signal for lighting the other. But it is 
never necessary to have both fires going at one time. These pre- 
cautions make it certain that no foul, malarious air can enter the 
structure, except what goes straight to the chimney. All these de- 
tails, including in addition the catch-basin and mode of entering the 
several drainage-pipes therein, urinal and ventilation of cloak-rooms, 
are shown in Fig. 6 [see Illustrations in our issue for October 12], 
the several drawings thus covering a co plete system of sanitation. 

A common trouble with natural and aspirating systems is the 
pressure of the wind upon the exposed air-inlets, causing too much 
air to enter in some and too little in others. Here is another place 
where the inexperienced will suggest that nothing is easier than to 
close the dampers. Yes, indeed, and they will stay closed. The 
weak ones, under similar circumstances, wide open, yet short of air, 
and actually subject at times to a reverse current, can be opened 
wider still, 1 suppose on the same principle. ‘To avoid these per- 
nicious defects, the inlet is placed at the top of a shaft where the 
wind cannot produce a pressure upon it. ‘I'wo inlets would be better, 
one on each side of the house joined by a tunnel passing across and 
under the cellar. Such a double inlet would effectually protect the 
ventilating movement from the influence of the worst wind-storms. 
The inlet in the scheme which I have designed to illustrate these 
principles is carried up above the ridge of the roof. The chimney 
or outlet shaft measures 62 feet from the top of the heater to the 
bottom of the louvred openings. If the house were two-storied, I 
should advise it to be full 70 feet to this point and, to make plenty 
of room for ducts, the basement should be 12 instead of 10 feet high, 
at least in the rear extension, or the foul-air ducts could be placed in 
tunnels underground. 

it will be observed that there are two distinct systems of aspira- 
tion; a small one, but having zreater power, acts continuously. It 
aspirates air from all the water-closets and urinals through suitable 
openings purposely provided, and it also intercepts all air from 
catch-basins and especially from plumbing trenches and chases, the 
ground-air drain, etc., as already described. The supply of air to 
keep this system going when the main system is quiescent is derived 
from leakage into the building from all sources, and its action is to 
promote a general movement in the direction of the outlets which it 
specially serves, while the spaces in which they are placed, not hav- 
ing any definite air-supply, become the ducts to convey away this 
aspirated-air borrowed as overflow from the corridors, and thus all 
foul air therein produced is swept away and can by no means pene- 

trate to any other part of the 
house. ‘The lavatories, in 
other words, are the path- 
pe ways of the outgoing air, es- 
pecially that part which has 
Ants Mg the more powerful aspiration. 
The other aspirating-system 
is that for ventilating the 
building as a whole, and is 
only to be in use when the 
Gg house is occupied. These 
‘PE! CHEB SYA | general principles were an- 
nounced by me in the Scien- 
tific News in 1879, but have 
been accepted very slowly. 
They have not reached 
Europe at all, and even in 
America are only referred to 
by the most recent writers. Their value in hospital practice can 
hardly be overstated, for, in this case, the aspiration is so managed 
that the flow of air is always from the corridors towards the rooms, 
with a maximum aspiration from lavatories, ete. ‘Thus, contaminated 
or infected air can never pass from one room to another. The addi- 
tion of a plenum makes such a system complete, as well as secure 
against the fortuitous action of wind or the disturbance caused by 
opening windows, the bane of aspirating-systems. 

The urinals are flushed intermittently. This is accomplished by 
a reservoir extending the whole length of the range of urinal-stalls ; 
it has a weir for its front edge, worked in the stone and made 
perfectly level from end to end. The reservoir stands full all the 
time, at the point of overflowing. ‘This is brought about simultane- 
ously along the whole length of the weir by the flushing action, which 
at the first compresses the body of air in the upper half of the partly 
submerged copper cylinder. The latter has a slit along its under 
side through which the contained water escapes when the air above 
it is compressed, causing an effect that may be likened to the rising 
of the tide in the reservoir. A moment later, the action ceases; the 
compressed air exchanges its place with new water from the tank, 
and the apparatus is ready for a repetition of the process. The 
ventilation is thorough, and for general simplicity and cleanliness, 
this type of urinal cannot be surpassed. 

A few words may be said about one or two other details shown in 
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the drawings. The foot-warmer is placed in a well-lighted alcove 
in the hall; it is intended for drying the shoes and clothing of any 
rain-soaked children. There are steam-pipes under the seat to 
facilitate the rapidity and thoroughness of the process without pro- 
ducing a chill. The vapors from damp clothing are received in the 
open space at the upper part of the alcove, which has two special 
ventilating-flues. ‘The same general principle is employed to dry the 
clothing left in the cloak-rooms during school-hours. 

In the construction of the building, the only novelty apart from 
the ventilating features is the metal base and corners used as borders 
to the plastering. Inspection of the drawing shows that settlement 
of the floors from shrinkage of the beams is provided for by a close 
sliding joint of metal, which cannot become in any way a receptacle 
for dirt or dust. In finishing the rooms, there are to be no angles 
whatever, except around the doors and windows where surfaces can 
be readily kept clean. This construction would be an effectual stop 
against fire and vermin, and would appear to be very desirable for 
hospitals. 

Architecturally, the style of the building seems almost unneces- 
sarily severe. This characteristic makes the attachment of a high 
tower all the more incongruous. Nevertheless, it must be conceded 
the effect is much less so than would have been anticipated. The 
shock to the eye caused by this artistically inappropriate vertical 
elongation is relieved by the metal ornaments at the ridge, ornaments 
which may serve as lightning-rods, or lightning-rods that may serve 
as ornaments, but whose real function is to soften and lead up to the 
ventilating-tower. This rather crude preliminary trial shows that 
the problem is not beyond the reach of the skilful architect, and 
that the scheme is capable of artistic treatment. 

The system of ventilation which has been set forth above in 
accordance with the law of uniform expenditure of fuel, which was 
stated in an earlier part of this treatise, has been presented in its 
simplest form. But there is nothing in the principles on which it is 
based which is hostile to its modification. For example, each, or 
any one, room could be treated separately and be equipped with its 
own primary and secondary heaters and a distributing valve. Or, 
under the principles of my graduated system of steam-heating, there 
could be one general distributing or switch valve, the requisite 
supply to each heater being assured by secondary throttles on the 
principle of the fractional valve. ‘The mode of accomplishing this is 
too technical for explanation in this place, but can be readily under- 
stood by the accomplished engineer. In working out such a scheme, 
I regard it as important to adbere to a single inlet tower and large 
underground duct for the fresh air, and a main chimney into which 
the branch outlet-flues should discharge, the connection being prefer- 
ably in the attic. 

It must, however, be kept always in view, that the practical value 
of a system of ventilation lies chiefly in the concentration of manage- 
ment and a diminished number of parts requiring frequent attention 
and adjustment. 

In conclusion, the system which has been above ‘described com- 
mends itself for the following reasons : — 

First, the warming. ‘This is treated as simply a method of restoring 
the heat as fast as it is lost through walls and windows by radiation 
and convection. It is a complete, integral system, having no relation 
at all to the ventilation, applied in the most effective way, and with 
careful regard to the comfort of the occupants. The heating-surfaces 
are not massed, but spread out along the exposed parts of the build- 
ing, nowhere developing much heat, but opposing the entrance of 
cold at every point where it would be likely to appear. It is possible 
to regulate the temperature of each room separately, no matter how 
many radiators it contains, by manipulating one steam and two air 
valves, or by one fractional valve. 

Second, the ventilation. The regular movement of air for the 
purpose of ventilation, while in its turn entirely distinct and separate 
from the heating, is, nevertheless, reduced to a form of heating in 
which, however, the heating of air for comfort is only an incident, 
and is so combined with it that the entire management is concentrated 
in the manipulation of one valve, and the position of this is determined 
by the reading of the thermometer that gives the temperature prevail- 
ing out of doors. Mixing-valves are dispensed with altogether. Ade- 
quate force for ventilating movement is assured for all states of weather, 
under conditions that guarantee the highest possible economy. 

Finally, there is no system of ventilation by aspiration but this 
which contains a provision for regulating the temperature of the 
shaft in accordance with the conditions of the weather and its unceas- 
ing change. This important detail is either always left to the judg- 
ment or guess of the attendant, or fixed permanently, regardless of 
season and temporary changes of temperature. In the proposed 

‘scheme, although a separate process, it is made a part of the regular 
action of the heating, which, it must be observed, is also exactly 
adjustable to weather conditions, being managed along with it in one 
operation, so that if the heating is right, the ventilation will be right; 
and, since the former is sure to receive attention, the latter cannot 
be overlooked. Through a multiplicity of details to be cared for by 
several persons who ought to, but do not, act in concert, an inevitable 
confusion leads to negative or abortive results. This is the case in 
most systems of aspiration, except when the weather is favorable to 
a particular example, when its ventilation may be nearly perfect. 
Every building of that kind demands a certain state of weather to 
make its ventilation operative. Such schemes are not worthy of the 
name of ventilation; they are only processes whereby a certain thing 
happens “ weather permitting.” 


When the usual methods, their indefiniteness of purpose and their 
deficiencies are contrasted with the simple and direct processes of 
this scheme, in which not only is the entire control concentrated in 
the hands of one person, along with ample power to produce a desired 
result at all times, but is so conditioned as to compel a proper adjust- 
ment of the apparatus, the plan seems to offer decided advantages. 
I venture to hope that its novel features may not draw attention 
away from these promised benefits, but add rather to their interest, 
leading to a realization of the project in an actual trial, and the 
eventual establishment of aspiration in its appropriate sphere as a 
scientific and reliable method in ventilation. FReDERICc Tupor. 

(The end.) 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 


full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 
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INTERIORS: NO. 1 EAST 73D 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
PALMER & HORNBOSTEL, ..RCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HIGH-SCHOOL BUILDING, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. MR. F. R. COM- 
STOCK, ARCHITKCT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR LIBRARY, RIDGEFIELD, CONN. MESSRS. 
MCILVAINE & TUCKER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
LAWRENCE, KANS. MESSRS. ROOT & SIEMENS, AKCHITECTS, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


CHURCH AT BREDONS, CANTAL, FRANCE. M. BRUNEL, ARCHI- 
TECT. 
Turis plate is copied from La Construction Moderne. 


[Additional illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE BOWERY FRONT: BOWERY SAVINGS—-BANK, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


PEDIMENT TO THE SAME. 


FRENCH BRIDGES: OLD BRIDGE OVER THE LOT, CAHORS. — 
BRIDGE AND CATHEDRAL, PERIGUEUX. 


WE hope that the publication of these views may have some effect 
on American engineers and the public at large, and induce them to 
design more masonry bridges and less frequently injure a picturesque 
view by the insolent introduction of merely utilitarian iron spider’s 
webs. 


FRENCH BRIDGES: BRIDGE AND CATHEDRAL, ORLEANS. — BRIDGE 
AND CATHEDRAL, LIMOGES. 


FRENCH BRIDGES: THE PONT DU GARD (ROMAN AQUEDUCT), 
NEAR NISMES.—GORGES DU TARN: STE. ENIMIE, CEVENNES. 


FRENCH BRIDGES: THE CATHEDRAL AND THE BRIDGES ACROSS 
THE TARN, ALBI. 




















[The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. | 


“A GOOD COMPETITION-PROGRAMME.” 
NEw YORK, N. Y., October 8, 1901. 
To tHE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — In your issue of October 5th, page 6, may I beg to 
differ with you in the heading “ A Good Competition Programme,” 
and express my regrets that a programme unnecessarily wasteful of 
the architect’s resources and strength should have that publicity and 
endorsement which is apt to cause its repetition in other programmes 
of competition. 

I believe the American Architect wishes and strives to promote 
what is best for architects, but if the Editor had the labors and ex- 
penses of an architect's office to meet and had the practical results, 
the aftermaths, that follow such efforts where only one can win, 
unless he were provided with abundant outside capital, he would 
soon cry “ Enough!” 
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I suggest to you as an improvement upon this “ good competition 
programme ” the programme, which I think probably was formulated 
by Professor Ware, for the Utica Library. 

A limited competition, however, is not always desirable, at least not 
at the outset, because such may shut off what might have been best. 
A first competition calling for just three drawings —a main-floor 
plan one-sixteenth scale, a second-floor plan one-sixteenth scale, a 
perspective view one-sixteenth scale, all in lead-pencil only, to be 
followed by a limited paid competition with sufficient money to pay 
for your “ good competition programme ” — that is what the archi- 
tectural profession needs to-day from a public that I am sure would 
not tempt us to be the worst gamblers living, if they knew what 
such heavy competition programmes cost. 

The omission of the perspective was advised at a convention 
meeting of the A. I. A. at which I was present, and since that time 
it has been omitted in many competitions from the influence of that 
body. It is, I believe, a most grievous mistake, resulting in one com- 
petition that I know of in the adoption of a plan and exterior where 
the side and the front of the building as constructed are so dread- 
fully out of balance and out of proportion that I am sure no intelli- 
gent committee could have been thus caught had they seen the two 
facades in their perspective relation. 

Elevations are only necessary to the working-drawings which 
follow a competition — they can be readily omitted from preliminaries 
— but a perspective view is vital. 

Your “ good competition programme ” calls for a detailed estimate 
of cost. This is a builder's business. It is not desirable for any of 
the designs except the one that wins, and if that one cannot be 
built for the figure, no toning down, no revising allowed, no winning 
by fraud, it should at once be relegated to the rear. To ask archi- 
tects to spend what would require as much time (to make an honest 
estimate) as to make the design, taking out quantities, computing 
details of labor, all of which are out of his line of business, and to 
ask this of all the designers where only one estimate has hope of be- 
ing the slightest use or value is monstrous ! 

It is true in this competition five architects are paid, but the 
amount is inadequate for what is asked of them, and if it were enough, 
why call for work that is of no value to any one —a detailed esti- 
mate (!) when the design itself may be brushed aside at the first 
glance with * That is not what we want.” 


Respectfully yours, A. B. JENNINGS. 


We did not characterize the programme in question as wholly admirable 
or faultless, and, with all regard for our correspondent’s views, we still con- 
sider it, as such things go, a good one. —Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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PHILtapELpnta’s New Fire-marn System.— After Philadelphia’s 
new fire-main system is finished it will be very complete when viewed 
from a safeguarding standpoint. Even in its temporary form, this high- 
pressure system will give the properties far greater protection than was 
asked for. The original estimate of 3700,000 was to include a pumping- 
station along the Delaware, to supply water at much higher pressure 
than any fire-engine could maintain. But as only $300,000 was pro- 
cured, it seemed to be wiser to use that sum in the laying of the mains 
first and delaying the building of the pumping-station till later. The 
pipes can be put to use as rapidly as they are laid in sections by con- 
necting them with the three fire-boats, “ Ashbridge,” “ Stokely,” and 
“ Stuart,” on the river-front. The portions of the system east of Fourth 
Street, we are told, would have been in service already but for unfore- 
seen and unavoidable delays in procuring castings of special curves and 
joints at street-intersections and elsewhere. Owing to the unusual high 
pressure of 400 pounds to the square inch, these mains have to be ab- 
solutely perfect. In one case the authorities had to reject forty con- 
secutive sections because of trivial flaws or variations from the specifi- 
cations; but as the foundrymen are now more familiar with the style of 
work needed, they are getting better results. When the connections at 
the river are made, which, it is expected, will be done very shortly, 
the completed portion of the system can at once be utilized. Had the 
pumping-station been built first, that money would have been tied up 
without any return to the city until more money was appropriated to 
lay the mains. The department will include in its estimates for next 
year $500,000 or more for the completion of the system, and out of that 
amount, it is confidently said, will come a sufficient sum to construct 
the pumping-engines. — Fire and Water. 





Tur Wipow’s Prerocative. — But monuments shrink, too, at times. 
The widow of a French Deputy came the day after the funeral to con- 
sult a great sculptor on the subject of a monument for her husband’s 
tomb. The sculptor suggested a portrait-bust. ‘‘Only a bust,’’ she 
cried indignantly ; ‘‘ I wish at least a statue with allegorical figures.” 
A week later, when the sculptor had the model of the group well in 
hand, came a note saying that she had decided that the bust, after all, 
would be in better taste. For some weeks the artist worked on the 
bust. At length the young widow arrived on the arm of an attaché of 
Legation. She opened her lorgnette and inspected the bust. ‘‘ It is 
very like him,” she said finally, ‘‘ but a bust is so commonplace; a 
bronze medallion would be in far better taste.’ The monument actu- 
ally bears a medallion in bronze, under the niche intended for the full- 
length statue of the Deputy and his appropriate allegories. — N. Y. 
hve ning Post : 

. 


“RENEWABLE ”’ INCANDESCENT-LAMP. — The cost of renewing lamps 
is a serious consideration with many a would-be user of !electric-light. 
A “renewable” electric incandescent-lamp was exhibited recently in 
England, It is an ordinary lamp of excellent make, averaging more 
than the usual life, and with an efficiency of between 2} to 3 watts per 
candle-power. Its use certainly saves current, but that is, after all, its 
least advantage. Thanks to improvements under various processes, 
and more especially to the adoption of a very novel and ingenious 
mode of fastening the filament, a new filament can be fitted to the 
lamp, thereby saving the platinum, cap, bulb and wires; provided, of 
course, the bulb is unbroken. This can be done as often as needed. 
The result is that the lamps are renewed indefinitely at just one-half 
their original cost. All the user of a 5 to 25 candle-power lamp, cost- 
ing twelve shillings a dozen, has to do, when it gives out, is to send it 
to the company and they will put in a new filament and send it back 
as good as new, at a charge of twelve cents. — Boston Transcript. 


Leap Down-spouts At Sr. Pauv’s.— At St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
workmen have taken down, repaired, and refitted one of the large and 
heavy original lead water-pipes which Sir Christopher Wren placed in 
shafts constructed within the massive walls of the building. The walls 
are in some places no less than 20 feet thick, and Wren made in them 
a series of shafts, 3’ x2’ in size, the primary purpose of which was to 
carry off the rain-water from the roof. With this object he placed 
large leaden pipes 8 inches square in the shafts, reaching from the roof 
right down to the crypt; and it is one of these which has been taken 
down, repaired, and replaced — no slight task, when the size and length 
and weight are considered. The shafts are also fitted with step-irons, 
so that men can ascend from their workshops in odd corners of the 
crypt, up to the roof, without rearing a ladder outside. — Building 
News. 


Tue Detrnt Stapium.—The French excavators at Delphi have 
laid bare the Stadium for races and other athletic exercises which the 
Greeks hewed from the rocks and provided with stands for spectators 
at a cost that loomed large for such small communities. The length is 
178 metres and the width 28. The cost of the undertaking has been 
found engraved on stone, with all the items drawn out. In order that 
the foot-races should be fair, hollows were made in the rock where the 
contestants had to keep their feet until the signal was given. ‘There is 
provision for eighteen runners. In connection with this Stadium a new 
god has been discovered, whose name was Eudromos, or “ Happy Race.’’ 
His temple was found to one side of the big triumphal portal through 
which processions entered the Stadium. An inscription states that 
wine must not be taken inside his temple. As the contestants probably 
sacrificed in this temple to Eudromos in hope of a happy outcome 
of the race, the prohibition of wine may mean that the bad effects of 
stimulants on athletes was recognized 500 years before Christ. Any 
one caught with wine about him in the temple had to pay five drachmas, 
and the person who informed might claim one-half of the sum.— N. Y. 
Times. 





French Monument at Wartrer.oo. — Eighty-six years have been 
allowed to elapse before a monument has been erected to the honor of 
the French soldiers who fought at the Battle of Waterloo, says the 
London Times. Now, however, M. Henri Houssaye, the Member of 
the French Academy and eminent historian, with the Count de Mauroy 
and M. Gustave Larroumet, has bought a plot of land at the junction 
of the high-road from Brussels and that from Planchenoit, near the 
famous farm of La Belle Alliance, which was the centre of Napoleon’s 
position in the battle. This ground has been offered to the military 
society “La Sabretache,’”’ which has opened a subscription for the 
erection of a monument, and has succeeded beyond all expectation. 
The French sculptor M. Géréme has produced a striking piece of 
work. The principal figure represents a dying eagle, with one wing 
broken and drooping by its side, and the other extended, but. pierced 
with bullets; one claw firmly grips the French flag, while with the other 
the dying eagle defends the colors, on which are inscribed the words, 
“ Austerlitz” and “ Eylau.”’ It typifies France wounded, but defend- 
ing herself, intrepid to the last. The eagle measures two metres in 
height, and the extended wing three metres twenty-five. The entire 
monument with pedestal and bronze is fifteen metres high, and is very 
impressive. It will stand out with fine effect in the beautiful fields sur- 
rounding Mont St. Jean It had been hoped that the monument would 
be unveiled this year, but, as this was impossible, it will be dedicated 
on Jane 18 next. — Exchange. 


Lonpon. Main DrarnaGe.—In a paper on “ London Main Drainage,” 
read before the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, Sir A. Binnie stated 
that one of the difficulties to be met in draining London lay in the 
fact that out of the 121 square miles concerned, ten per cent, or 12 
square miles, lay below high-water level. Until 1855 the sewage of 
London was discharged directly into the Thames by a series of sewers 
running practically at right angles to the course of the river. The 
pollution was great, and, consequently, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works constructed a series of intercepting-sewers, which collected the 
flow which would otherwise have passed direct into the Thames, and 
delivered it at Barking or at Crossness. Pumping was required at 
Abbey Mills, Grosvenor-road, and Deptford, the highest lift being 36 
feet, at Abbey Mills. Until 1888 the sewage was passed without treat- 
ment into the river at Barking and Crossness, but since then it has been 
treated in settling-tanks by a chemical precipitation process, in which 
four or five grains of lime and one grain of sulphate-of-iron are added 
to each gallon of sewage. As originally designed, the works were in- 
tended to deal with 150,000,000 gallons of sewage per day, the sludge 
yielded being 3,000 tons. At the present date the actual quantities 
treated are 132,000,000 gallons at Barking and 98,000,000 gailons per 
day at Crossness. — J//ustrated Carpenter and Builder. 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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TION. 


A® CHITEOCTURAL INSTRUO- 


BOSTON, MASS. 


I ASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 
College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information apply to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 
Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
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CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HY RVARD UNIVERSITY. 

LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Pror. H. LAnGrorp WARREN. 

ITHACA, N. Y 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 

Offers a four-year course in Architecture leading to 
the degree of B. Arch, ; also a two-year special course 


with certificate. 
PrRoF. ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

ScHOOL oF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
ScHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
ScHOOoL or PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


ATH nD ASOURR - 
ATELIER MASQUERA} 
123 Kast 23D STREET, NEW York Cry 


yh Year 


Architecture and Decorative Composition 
Rendering 


MONSIEUR E. L. MASQUERAY 





WHITTIER MACHINE CO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


i OOMIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 
Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York. Baltimore, Washington, 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 


QUO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address, 
President W. O. THompson, Columbus, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
PROF. WARREN P. LAIRD. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ProF. EpWIn H. GaGGIn, 








BooKS ? 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Pilates, folio. Price $5.00. 


American ArcuHITacT anp Buitpinc News Co. 





To Rust Out—— 
KJPRESE RY, Ea, 
\ ae 
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Is worse than to wear out. Save the skyscrapers 
from moisture and rust by coating the metal frame 


DURABLE METAL COATING 


Full information by asking 


_ ie EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


+ 


Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York. 





ZLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES, 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


QGOAHE FILTERS. 
ro to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPARY, 


CHICAGO, 


Ornamental lron and Bronze. 


BOOKS: 
“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Parti. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques. 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 


AmerRICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiIncG News Co. 


B OOKS: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


21st and 22nd volumes. 


American ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News Co. 


BOOKS : 


‘Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 





and Holland.” 
96 Plates, quarto. Price $10.00. 


American ARCHITECT AND Bvuitpinc News Co. 





ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New Yors 
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ARCHITECTS 


VISITING THE 


Pan-American Exposition 


ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
IN MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING 


Our Exhibit 


Ball Bearing Hinges 


--IN.. 


Wrought Steel np 
Wrought Bronze 


INA 


Great Variety of Finishes 





The Stanley Works 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 Chambers St., NEW YORK 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 








CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WLR. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


LA’ TEL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 


| "Ta Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whoee merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 
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Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


S, SH Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 


TOE EE EEE 


LocKS trations included in the text, two full-page 


LOC THE WI NDOW.= plates, which by themselves are worth double 


RATTLE, ECOLOG) UT: the amount of the annual subscription. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE = = 
AL SAMP :: 40 Francs. :: 


THE W.EET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. = 
SLI UAU EAN TAA UANLATOALOUOLAULAAUUOT VAL UEAIEATEALALLAEE 





SLPUUUUUTEDAUTOREUETEREE UTED EO UTEEE ETE EEE TEE ETE 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 





| “THis work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and * 


“to the lover of 


“tions. If taken in the spirit of one 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studiec 
“in connection with it, its delight | 
“and charm would be great. Asa | 
“setting for incidents in Colonial | 
“history, it is not only consistent | 
“but necessary, in order that a com- 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 


“fathers may be 


Dial. 


“Te Georgian Period,” 


183 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





Established nearly 40 Years 


my. 


ARCHITECT 


AND 


Contract Reporter 
Colonial associa- 
Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 





6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LUDGATE CIRCUS. LONDON, E. C. 





PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT RE- 
PORTER” has been established nearly 40 years; 
has a large and influential circulation; has been 
proved to be the best medium for advertising to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors; has the 
finest illustrations, and has been specially noted 
for its Art reproductions. 


obtained.” — 7he 


Send us six English Id. stamps and we 
will mail you sample copy. 





Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six 
weeks’ issues. 


On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 
12 months. 
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Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


THE IDEAL MFG, CO, 


DETROIT, U.S. A. 


The Ideal THE 
‘4 ARCADIA” LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Water-Closet Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 


P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 


* - 
Com bi nation Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfelio, 


14” x 161-2”, 


Unquestionably the PRICE - - $5.00. 

Finest Closet that 52, 

, tas ever been pro- AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO 
duced. 
be compared 


None other 





this High- Big Four 














| Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Bes 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and fim 
New York Central R.R, offers the finest E 
equipped train service at frequent in- 










“MINOR FOUNTAINS,” 


Being No. 3 of a Series of « Architectural Odds and Ends,”’ 
40 GELATINE PRINTS - - $5.00 PER COPY. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 








iY tervals to Buffalo from South & West. 

- M. E. Ingalls, President. , 

4q Warren J. Lynch, Gen!. Pass. Agt. 
\ W. P. Deppe, A.G.P.A. 


Cincinnati. ee 
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“The Chloride Hecumulator” ace ™ 


SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO: Marquette Building 


§.N FRANGISCO : Nevada BI 


In Electric Lighting Installations 


BALTIMORE: Equitable Bldg, CLEVELAND: New England Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS: owe athe DETROIT: Michigan Eiec. Co, 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours; 
increases reliability of service 


ran: ween TE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, Philadelphia 
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The Georgian Period’ 


Tus publication, which now consists of eight Parts, contains more 
than a hundred pages of text, illustrated by over three hundred text-cuts, and 
two hundred and ninety-seven full-page plates, of which one-third are gelatine 
or half-tone prints. It is in truth a work of superior excellence and great 
usefulness. 





The matter already illustrated may in small part be classified thus: 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 





Date 1803-12 


City Hall, New York, N. Y. 


Old State House, Boston, Mass. . ; , i ; ' R “ 1748 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa, Rate? ae ore . “ 1755 
Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ici) 4". “eee “ 1770 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. ; ; ‘ ; ; , - Tie 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass. . -. . . «© - ae OE “ 1743 

and others. 

CHURCHES 

King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. ; ; Ql. “hii 
Seventh-day Baptist Church, Newport, R. ee ee ee eee) ee "tie 
Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. . ; ‘ ; . . ; “ 1767 
SS, = ee ee ee * A787 
at. Poute Cane, feew were, MY. 6 ee em “ 1764 
Old South Church, Boston, Mass. crepes Seg. eee as Cre . Te 
Piet Chssch Gileehems, Tess. 2 wl lt lt lll “ 1681 
St. John’s Chapel, New York, N. Y. . "ee aa “ 1803 
First Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y. ikpeRs We. we “ 1812 
St. Peter’s P. E. Church, Philadelphia, Paa - - «© +-© «| . ° ite 
Gloria Dei Church, Philadelphia, Pa. . : ; “ae ; “ 1700 

and others. ' 

IMPORTANT HOUSES 

Fairbanks House, Dedham, Mass. . . .~- \ ‘shoe Date 1636 
Royall Mansion, Dedham, Mass. . eae. Peete Fine * Sia 
Philipse Manor House, Yonkers, N. Y. , , . ; : : “ 1745 
Tudor Place, Georgetown, D, C. . : ; ; ; , : “ 179- 
Mappa House, — _ ae a ‘ : : : “ 1809 
Woodlawn, Va. ; ; : : ; ; , , ‘ , “- 
Mount Vernon, Va. ; , ; : ; . : . “ 3743 

and others. 


Incidentally there are shown special measured drawings or large 


views of the following features and details: 


Porches and Doorways 67 Subjects 


Staircases : ; : ; ; ; ; a 42 
Mantelpieces ; Shae sen : ae “i 
De eS en es eee Cee 
Fanlights . : ; eee ee ee aed 


In addition to the subjects enumerated above there is a large quan- 
tity of measured and detailed drawings of Cornices, Ironwork, Gateposts, 
Windows, Interior Finish, Ceiling Decoration, Capitals, etc., together with 
elevational and sectional views of entire buildings. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT & BUILDING NEWS CO., Publishers 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. A. B. PROAL, MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J. 


CHARLES W. ROMEYN, ARCHITECT, N. Y. 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Artistic 
Economical 


Reliable 


Imitators try to get business by copying our 


colors, numbers and advertising matter; showing 


that they know ours to be the standard Stains. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 


28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Matthews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 
H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building Supply Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Timms, Edwards & Co., Portland, Ore.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal; S. W’. R. Dally, Seattle, Wash., and at all other 
central points. 
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CHURCH AT BREDONS, CANTAL, FRANCE. 
M. BRUNEL, ARCHITECT. 
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Pencil Perfection 


is found in Dixon’s pencils. 
They give the best service because they are of the best quality. 
Send 16 cts. in stamps and receive samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


\ snnisiae: Peamear mia oonns WOOO © 
BRONZE ay apn WORKS iy IRON 


544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 
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— —> HILL’S 
Famous Clothes Dryers 


For flats and yards of private dwellings. The most popular dryer 





in the world. Endorsed and specified by architects everywhere. 
More than 200,000 in use. Sold by the hardware trade. 
Vil ie é Order of your jobber or direct. 


Wn) HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Send for Catzlogue F 


Cathedral of St. Fobn the Divine. 
ew Pork, M1. ?. 
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W°* offer the illustrations of the competitive designs for the great Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral, now building on Bloomingdale Heights, New 
York, submitted by the following Architects : 


Carrkre & HastTiInGs New York, N. ¥. | Cram & Wentwortn Boston, Mass. 


Epwarp P. Casry Joun Lyman Faxon . “ “ 
Henry M. Concpon . Prasopy & STEARNS . ° ° ° ” « 
“ “ * e e 


Ropert W. Gisson 
B. G. Goopuue . 
Heins & LAFARGE 


STEPHEN C. EarRLe Worcester, Mass. 


“ “ * * * 


s 3UCK ° ° “ s T. P. CHANDLER, Jr. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
us ’ 
q A. Porter & R. H. theleee TSON « = Corr & STEWARDS “ ‘ 
Sane wat. & Russet, . “ ° al * * 
Freperick C. WITHERS . P ° a - W.S. FRASER Pittsburgh, Pa. 
* * * * * * 
ParFitT BRoTHERS ° . . Brooklyn, N. Y. | L. S. BurFincTon Minneapolis, Pa. 
. * * * * * 
W.Hatsry Woop. . ° . Newark, N. J. | Van Brunt & Howe. ° ° + Kansas City, Mo. 
* * * 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x20 inches, printed on plate-paper. 
Price, $2.50 per set. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS COMPANY, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass., U.S.A 





Established 50 years 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....neuu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, ete., erected complete with 
our Patent Iron Frame Oonstraction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET. N. Y. CITY. 













DON’T 
FORGET 


that 


ARTER’S 


LIQUID 
INDIA 
INKS 


are indorsed by Artists, RSE re 
and Draughtsmen as . . . 


THE BEST. 


Postal for Color Card and Circular 
THE CARTER’S INK CO. BOSTON, MASS 








FIREPROOF WIRE-GLASS WINDOWS - 











NEW ENCLANW 
a FELT ROOFING 
enone WORKS, 


1852 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
Sig ing in New England. 


Gpitaln— $ 60,000. Inventors and only Ma-.w- 
facturers of the Celebra ed 
“BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Levi LWitiourePrest 
Epus C. DAVIS, Treas x. 





Sixteen years of experience has taught us much 
in the science of paint making. Our 
SUPERBA PAINTS °° ' prodvctot 
1is expe rie nce. 
We sell direct to the Ssasamer, thereby saving 
one profit. Our proposition will interest every 
enterprising architect. Catalogue A and refer- 
ences on request. 
THE SIECK PAINT CO., Manufacturers 
Established 1885 
Ashland and Lincoln Avenues, Chicago 








Yale & Towne 


Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 


Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 
development and uses. It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 


9362-19 








The Search | 
for Work 


The man who can do something 
better than anyone else doesn't 
search for work. Employers 
search for him. We teach the 
theory of engineering and the 
trades to men already at work. 
Thousands of our students have 
secured a 


Salary-Raising 
Education 


in Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, 
Civil or Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry ; Architectare ; Plumb- 
ing: English Branches. 

hen writing state subject in 
which interested, 


International Correspondence Schools, 
OX 986, Scranton, Pa. 
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~ ELEVATORS 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT, 





Morse, Williams & Company 


Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, 
Atlanta. 


Baltimore, 





ASPHALT joors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YorK. 





Conservatories, 





Boston, 
JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. Take no more room 
than an ordinary air cock. Endorsed by the leading steam 
experts as the ‘best made and the quickest working. ill 
genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 














ee Gy on. 
“BURLINGTON” 


Venetian Blinds: 
Keep out the Sun; Controt the Light Admit Air Perfectly ° 


Our Inside Sliding Blinds 


Superior in every way To Tolding Blinds 
Write for Catalogue B 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN Bund Co; BURLINGTON, VT. 
ROOFING » PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Domestic Marbles colored in exact imitation of imported marbles, with- 
out their cracks, flaws, imperfections and patched-up appearance, and 
at great saving in cost. 


We match broken pieces, reproduce varieties from extinct quarries. tint acid, ink-stained or smoked marbles 
to new effects. 

Also, Color Wood Veneering, Etc. Manufacturers of Wooden Wall Paper, equal in finish to that of a piano. 

Agents wanted to sell our handsome Pedestals, fardinieres, and Marble Top Kitchen and Dining Room Tables. 


THE OHIO MARBLE AND WOOD Co. 
130-132 West Front Street - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Masonry in PAINT 
Modern Work—= That defies the ravages of rain 


‘ : and sleet, wind and _ weather, 
A “Prolegomenos” on the Function 


; heat and cold, chemical vapors 
of Masonry in Modern Architectural 
or sulphurous smoke; _ that 
Structures. 
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By R. GUASTAVINO, ARcHITECT. of WOOD, METAL, BRICK, 
=~ STONE, or LEATHER. 
Price, Paper Cover, 30 Cents. That’s the kind 


For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. WISCONSIN GRAPHITE PAINT 








eee Altars, Fonts, 
eading Desks, Pulpit : 
Ghee, Gomenmion” shades. It does not chip, 


is. It comes in all standard 






Collection from exposure to heat or the 
Plates, Serie ; ; 
variations of temperature. It 
- "|, and Special is durable, economical and 
Furniture . : stee] sie 
for Pulpit adapted to iron, steel or wood 
and Chan- . arne 
io, surfaces. 
rial Pieces. 
Private 
Designs Send for Sample 
executed. 


N} and Price List 
») Makers of 


*) fine Lodge | WISCONSIN GRAPHITE CO. 


equally protects exposed surfaces || 


Tables, Bible Stands, blister, scale-off, or crumble 


Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 
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EVERY ARCHITECT 
BUILDING A NEW 
LIBRARY SHOULD .% 
HAVE A COPY # 











RETTING & SWEET, Ma*crnt22.%u,.,.| 42! Market St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Important Litigation Relating to Magnesia 
Covering Patents 


THE KEASBEY & MATTISON co., the owners of the patents for magnesia covering, have 
commenced a suit in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New York against the Philip Carey 
Mfg. Co., George D. Crabbs, J. E. Breese, Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., 
James Hartford, W. W. Hanna, C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf and Jesse W. Starr, to restrain the defendants 
from making and selling magnesia covering for boilers and steam pipes containing more than 50 per cent of magnesia, and 
especially coverings containing 85 per cent magnesia. 


The Bill prays for a preliminary writ of injunction, to be continued during the pendency of the suit, and upon the 
final determination thereof to be made perpetual, and also demands an accounting and damages. 


(> All persons are respectfully requested to refrain from purchasing covering infringing these patents, as such 
purchasing must of necessity lead to suit. @) 


Beware of Fraudulent so-called “‘ Magnesia” Coverings as well as those infringing on patents. 


KEASBEY & Marrison CoMPANY 
AMBLER, PENNA. 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Atlanta New Orleans 


Cleveland Cincinnati Milwaukee 
AUTEORIZED SELLING AGENTS 


Boston - S.C. Nightingale & Childs | Norfolk - + + Henry Walke Co. | Chicago =. - Walch & Wyeth 
New York - - Robert A. Keasbey Charleston. -. .W.M. Bird & Co. Detroit . aa S. P. Conkling 
Philadelphia . Magnesia Covering Co. St. Lovie - -.- - - « + F. Becier | San Francisco DeSolla-Deussing Co. 
Baltimore - - - Wallace & Gale Omaha. - - .- . Spencer Otis Seattie . DeSollia-Deussing Co. 
Richmond . Smith-Courtney Co. Kansas City . - - Spencer Otis 





PERSPECTIVES BEND#&RED 


IN PEN-AND-{NK AND WATER-COLOR, R. P. SOUTHARD Send for Pamphlet of 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, Ceneral Supt. Building Construction i & j 
8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Takes entire charge of Building Operations Automatic Self Locking 





LARGE WORKS A SPECIALTY 
E. ELDON DEANE, Address — 1053 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK CIty. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD E. V. JOHNSON CO. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS Manufacturers and eezege 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD Co., Boston Fire-Proofing for Buildings 
J, W. TAYLOR'S HOTOGRAPH SERIES Latest Improved Systems 


151 MONROE ST., CHIGAGO # OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE | g5 HARTFORD BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


“Topical Architecture > 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details. 


SCUTTLE OPENER 


Secure from BURCLARS 
Quick escape in case of FIRE 


Metallic Skylights 


Fire-Proof Windows 


For Factories, Warehouses, etc. 


G. Bickelhaupt Skylight Works 


243 & 245 West 47th St. 
Tel., 675—88th. NEW YORK 























Published Monthly. 


NUMBER. NUMBER. 

1. Renaissance Doorways —I. 12. Ecclesiastical Domes.—II. 

2. Renaissance Doorways.—II. 13. Renaissance Cornices. 

3. Renaissance Capitals.—I. 14. Iron Gates and Railings.—III. 
4. Renaissance Capitals.—II. 15. Iron Gates and Railings.—-IV. 
5. Iron Gates and Railings.—I. 16. Ecclesiastical Domes.—III. 

6. Iron Gates and Railings.—II. 17. Lions. 

7. Renaissance Chimneypieces. 18. Ecclesiastical Domes,—IV. 

8. Tombs. 19. Renaissance Pulpits. 

9. Arabesques. 20. Ecclesiastical Domes.—V. 
10. Sgraffito. 21. Renaissance Capitals.—III. 
11. Ecclesiastical Domes.—I. 22. Gates and Railings.—V. 


40 cents per copy. 3 copies, $1.00. Per year, $3.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
(Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 


International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 

quarterly “ 18.00 

[ey Payment should be made to American Archi- 

tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City 
H. M. Gacisten, ‘Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: 
. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants” and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A 
Gorton & Lidgerwoou. 
H. B. Smith Co, 
Kenney Co , The 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Merchant & Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
N. & G. Taylor Co. 
UOkonite Oo. 
Sargent & Company. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
m Cordage Works. 
T. W. Jones. 
Vapor Heating Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Works. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
A. Dickey & Co. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Peck Bros. Co, 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Tyler Co., The W. S. 
Union Brass Works. 
S. Wilkes Mfg. Co. 


~ ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete, 


CHANGE has taken place in the firm of Felt & 
A Carr, architects, St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. R. F. 
Heim has assumed Mr. Carr’s place, and the firm will 
now be known as Felt & Heim, 1347 














WANTED. 

OSITION.—I want a position with a Boston or 

New York arch tect draughting, designing, esti- 
m sting, superintending work. Credentials submitted 
to any Cleveland architect of your acquaintance for 
his opinion of same to you, including modern and 
Classic drawings. Wm. Bullock, decorative draughts- 
man, Garfield Ballding, © leveland, oO. 1347 





WANTED. 
ARTNERSHIP.— Young architect desires partner- 
ship with older man having practice. Prospec- 
tive work for next spring, $100,000. Give particulars. 
Room 351 Potter Building, New York. 1347 





WANTED. 
ARTNER. — Young, highly-educated architect, 
who has large and important works on hand 
wishes vo form partnership with architect in equal 
standing and some means. Address “R.S.T.,” care 
of the American Architect. 1347 





WANTED. 
Pp’ ISITION. — Wanted, a position in an architect's 
office, by a good all-round architectural draughts- 
man. First-class references. Address ‘‘ Hub,’ care 
American Architect. t.f. 


WANTED. 

SSISTANT. — Wanted, assistant, competent in 

design and able to take charge of office. One 
with academic training and experience as designer 
in prominent eastern office preferred. Liberal sal- 
ary, and to the right man prospect of partnership in 
well established and profitable practice. Only first- 
class men need apply to Box No.7, care American 
Architect 1347 


WANTED. 
VY UPERINTENDENCE. — Architects can secure 
for regular or occasional superintendence and 
inspection and report on the condition of work 
Winthrop Alexander, 52 Kilby St., Boston. t.f. 











WANTED. 


RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, an experienced ar- 

chitectural draughtsman. A permanent place 
for the right man. Address Patton & Miller, Room 
605, 115 Monroe St., Chicago. t.f. 














The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, -imitea, 





Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BaLtimore, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. | 


PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front St. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. ) 








[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 

especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 


Allegheny, Pa.— Reports state that Wolfendale & 
Schutte will build a four-story brick and stone 
hotel, costing $35,000, at 209 Federal St. 

J. P. Bailey, 435 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, has 
made plans for an eleven-story apartment hotel, to 
be built here. It will be constructed of brick, 
terra-cotta and steel, have marble and tile work, 
billiard-rooms, bowling-alley, etc., and will cost 
$300,000. 

Atlanta, Ga.— The plans of J. H. Dinwiddie, Equit- 
able Building, have been selected for the proposed 
$50,000 Central Congregational Church. 


Austin, Tex.— The plans of O. J. Lorehn, Binz 
Building, Houston, have been selected for a $40,000 
building for the Deaf and Dumb Institute. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. — The Pere Marquette and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis rail- 
roads have accepted plans for a new $40,000 union 
depot to be built here. 


Bessemer, Ala.— A wheelbarrow factory is to be 
erected on 25th St., to cost $25,000. Mr. James G. 
Newbegin, of Blue Bend, Ill., is the promoter of 
the enterprise. 

Birmingham, Ala.— The Southern Club will erect 
a new building during the winter. 

The Title Guarantee and Loan Co. will erect a 
seven-story office-building at the corner of 3d Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Boston, Mass.— The Boston Water Power Co. has 
sold to Mrs. Paul Thorndike a lot of land on the 
Tremont-Street entrance to the Fenway and a pro- 
posed new street. This lot, on which a beautiful 
residence will be erected, adjoins the estate of Mrs. 
Jack Gardner. 


Bozeman, Mont.—It is stated that a new high 
school costing $30,000 is soon to be erected. 

Brightwood, Mass.— The cornerstone of the St. 
James Methodist Episcopal Church, at the corner 
of Main and Dover Sts. was laid recently with im- 
pressive ceremonies. 


Cambridge, Mass.— Ground is being broken fora 
new dormitory at Harvard, between Mt. Auburn 
and Winthrop Sts.,on Boylston St. The building, 
which is being erected by Isaac McLean & Son, 
will be ready for occupancy by the beginning of 
next year. It will bea four-story structure of brick 
and brownstone, having 16 suites, two double and 
two single on each floor. It will be handsomely 
finished in quartered oak with mosaic tiled floors. 


Champaign, I1l.— The Elks propose erecting a 
three-story club-house and armory; cost, $20,000. 








A PAINT TO PROTECT 


iron and steelwork from rust 
should resist the influences of 
atmospheric conditions. The 
paint that will dothisis .. 


~ HARRISONS’ ANTOXIDE 


‘Harrison een, ‘a & Co., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes and Chemicals 
35th Street and Grays Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
27 Lake St. 117 Fulton St. 72 Broad St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 








THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
88 Beekman St,, New York, N. Y. 
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The 
“Adjusto” 
Slop Sink 
Trap for 
Hu vought- 
lron 


ee “a Vrainage 
bie Systems 
: S ' 


CIRCULARS MAY BRE HAD ON APPLICATION 
Copyright, 1901, by the J. L. Mott lron Works 

















BUILDING INTEL LIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors € ‘ontinued. ) 

Chicago, 111.— A $20,000 apartment-house is to be 
built at the corner of Vakley Ave. and W. Adams 
St., after plans by Frank Schoenfeldt. 

Howard Shaw bas designed a residence for John 
B. Drake, Jr., to be built in Calumet Ave., near 
2ist St., at a cost of $30,000. It will be three 
stories, 60’ x 70’, of pressed brick and terra-cotta, 
with elaborate interior, A two-story brick stable 
is included in the cost, 

It is stated that the three-story dwellings front- 
ing south on 12th St. West, and adjacent to the 
Illinois Central Station, will shortly be torn down 
and an eight-story office-building erected on the 
site. The structure will have ground dimensions 
of 60’ x 100’, and wil] cost in the neighborhood of 
£120,000. 

Treat & Adler have prepared plans for the first 
section of a club-house for the Ravisloe County 
Club at Homewood; cost, $50,000. 

Plans have been prepared by Jas. Gamble Rogers, 
1314 Ashland Block, for a stone edifice for the Hyde 
Park Baptist Chureh, to be erected on Woodlawn 
Ave. and 56th St.; cost, $65,000. 

Clinton, Mass.— St. John’s Catholic Church on 
Union St. has voted to put echime-bells in their 
church at a cost of $10,000. Rev. J. J. O'Keefe, 
pastor. Contract not let 

Cody, Wyo. — Plans have been completed by A. W. 
Woods, Lincoln, Neb., mee ° $20,000 two-story brick 
and stone hotel, for C Jol. W. F.C ody. It will have 
composition roof and eon heat. 

Hancock, Mich. — Architect Charles Fink, 427 Mil- 
waukee St., is preparing plane for a three-story 
brick and stone opera-bouse to be erected on Quincy 
St.; cost, $5C,000. 

Harrisburg, Pa. — An appropriation of $50,000 has 
been made for a State hospital] for the insane. 

Helena, Mont.— Edward Wagner bas the contract 
for the erection of the A. M. Holter Building at 
Main and 6th Sts. It will be brick, two-story and 
basement; cost, $40,000. 

Homestead, Pa.— Mr. Leopold Vilsack has pur- 
chased a site for the erection of a $75,000 office- 
building. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass.— Kendall, Taylor & Stev- 
ens, 87 Milk St., Boston, have prepared plaus for 
the Faulkner Hospital to be erected here at a cost 
of about $100,000. 


Jersey City, N. J.—St. Mary’s Roman Catholic 
Church has purchased property at the corner of 
Erie and 3d Sts. for the erection of a new church to 
replace that damaged by the recent tornado. Work 
will shortly begin. 

Kansas City, Mo.— The St. Antbony’s Home for 
Infants proposes erecting a maternity hospital, to 
cost $20,000. 

A $200,000 brick warehouse is about to be built at 
1317-19 St. Louis Ave, for Lucy H. F. Douglass. 

Dr. O. P. Coats will build a $20,000 stone dwell- 
ing at Thompson St. and Gladstone Boulevard. 

Plans have been prepared by J. G. Braecklein, 
Junction Building, for a synagogue for Keneseth 
Israel; estimated cost, $20,000. 

Lincoln, Neb.—Plans have been prepared by A. W. 
Woods for a four-story brick, stone and fireproof 
annex for the Lindell Hotel. It will have composi- 
tion roof, steam heat, and will cost $20,000. 

Manchester, Va.— The new R. C. Cathedral to 
be erected here at a cost of $250.000, will be the 
gift of Mr. Thomas Ryan, of New York. 

Mason City, Ia. — Plans are being laid for the erec- 
tion of a Y. M. C. A. building to cost $30,000. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 
~ (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
McKeesport, Pa.—W. F. Wilson, Yester Building, 


has completed plans for the new $45,000 school- 
house. 


Sinerapele. Minn,— The cornerstone for the 

Swedish hospital has been laid by Rev. Olaf Bodien, 
president of the association. J. & W. A. Elliott, 
coutractors. L. A. Lamoreaux, architect. Cost, 
complete, $50,000. 

EK. J. Donohue, St. Paul, bas prepared plane fora 
church to be erected by the Ascension parish on 
18th Ave. N. and Bryant St. It will be 70’ x 140’, 
of pressed brick, stone trimmings, Gothie in style. 
Rev. J. Harrington, pastor. Cost, $40,000. 


New Castle, Ind.— Reports state that the Metho- 
dists are planning to build a new chureh at Indiana 
Ave. and 14th St., to cost $50,000. 


New Haven, Conn.—L. W. Robinson, Exchange 
Building, has prepared plans for a $40,000 brick 
building for the City Missionary Association. 


Newport News, Va.— The Warwick Brewery Co. 
will erect a building to cost $150,090. 

New York, N. ¥.— The sum of $1,000,000 is to be 
expended by the New York Historical Society in 
the erection and equipment of a new building, the 
plans for which have just been completed. The 
site will be on the land owned by the society for 
several years on Central Park West, including the 
entire block between 76th and 77th Sts. and 
the building will cover 125’ x 204”. The middle por- 
tion of the building — first to be erected — will cost 
$400,000, of which $100.000 is already subscribed. 

The entire block bounded by 58th and 59th Sts. 
and 11th and 12th Aves, has been purchased by the 
Subway Construction Co, John B. MeDonald, 


manager. The old buildings will be torn down as | 


soon as possible and a large power-house and cen- 
tral plant erected. 

Work will soon begin on the eight-story brick, 
stone and iron warehouse, 40’ x &4/, which the 
Waverly Realty Co. will erect at 10 and 12 Chris- 
topher St., after plans by Architects Jardine, Kent 


& -lardine, 1262 Broadway, at an estimated cost of | 


$50 








,000. | 
The Church of the Holy Communion, 20th St. and | 


6th Ave., contemplates erecting a parish club-house | 
adjoining the church in 20th St. The plans for the | 


proposed building have not yet been drawn, but 
they will call for a house to cost about $500,000. It 
is said that everything possible will be done to 
make the parish club-house one of the best in the 
city. It will contain a gymnasium, a swimming- 
pool, reading-rooms and a hall which will seat 
about 1,000 persons. 


Omaha, Neb. —It is stated that the Crane Co., of 
Chicago, has bought the northeast corner of 10th 
and Harney Sts., and will erect a four-story brick 
warehouse and office-building thereon in the spring; 
cost, $60,000. 

A_ $50,000 apartment-house is to be erected by 
J.C. Barnard at Leavenworth St. and Park Ave. 
It will be three-story, with slate roof, containing 18 
apartments. 


Ottawa, Kan.— It is stated that Wm. Stranchon, 
of the Indiana State Life Insurance Co., contem- 
plates the erection of a $20,000 hotel. 


Pensacola, Fla.— The Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co. will erect a two-story warehouse on Central 
Wharf, to cost about $500,000. 


Pecria, Ill.— Bernard Cremer will erect a nine- 
story fireproof office-building at Main and Jefferson 
Sts.; cost, $300,000. 

* Philadelphia, Pa.— Plans have been drawn by 

Henry Dagit, 435 Chestnut St., for a $60,000 school 

and hall for St. Elizabeth’s R. C. Church, to be 

erected on 23d St. and Montgomery Ave. 

Hales & Ballinger, 1200 Chestnut St., have pre- 
pared plans for the proposed plant of the Crane Ice 
Cream Co., to be erected on Filbert and 18th Sts.; 
cost, $50,000. 

It is reported that the Frankford Real Estate 
Trust & Safe Deposit Co. has commissioned Stearns 
& Castor, Stephen Girard Building, to prepare 
plans for its new home, to be erected on Frankford 
Ave. and Unity St. It will be granite, 25 feet high, 
and measure 35/ x 135/. 


Pittsfield, Mass.— John Thompson, of Lenox, is to 


erect a $12,000 Colonial dwelling at Commonwealth | 


and Dawes Aves. Plans by Allen & Vance. 


Portlaud, Me.—The committee on public buildings 
has authorized Architect Fassett to make plans for 
the construction of a new almshouse. Members of 





the committee will visit Providence, which has a | 


model almshouse, and perhaps other cities, in order 
to have a fine building here. The appropriation 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


for the construction will probably be made by the 
next citv council, 


Portland, Ore. — Report states that it is probable 
that the $50,000 appropriated from tbe $1,000,000 
Centennial educational fund of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church of the United States for edu- 
cational purposes in the Oregon synod will be used 
in the establishment here of a Cumberland Presby- 
terian College. 

Princeton, N. J.— Tbe Thompson-Starret Co., 51 
Wall St.. New York, N. Y., have the contract to 
erect a $100,900 dormitory for Princeton University. 


Providence, R. t.—The contract for the new parish 
house for St. James's Episcopal Church was signed 
a few days ago and work will be begun upon it at 
once. For some years the chureh has been con- 
sidering the need of a new parish house. The plans 
were drawn by H. K. Hilton, and call for a two- 
story brick building, 50” x 64’; cost, $9,000. Con- 
tractor, E. K. Watson, of Nayatt. 

Reading, Pa. — John Flynn, architect, 1209 Harris- 
on Building, has prepared plans fora new Roman 
Catholic Church at this place, for which about 
$75,000 will be expended. 

Richmond, Va.—Hodges & Leach, Baltimore, Md., 
have drawn the plans for the $290,000 hotel to be 
erected here by Mrs. A. D. Atkinson, of the Lex- 
ington Hotel. 


Rochester, N. Y.— Plans have been completed by 
J. Milis Platt and Leon Stearn, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, for a $150,000 Masonic Temp e to 
be erected at Clinton Ave. and Mortimer St. Con- 
tractors, H. H. Edgerton and F. L. Hughes. 


Rumford Falls, Me. — The Continental Paper Bag 
Co. has commenced building a new three-story 
warehouse having a floorage of about 100,000 square 
feet. Also the bag-factory is to be extended 180 feet. 


Rutland, Vt.—A fine three-story railway station 
of pressed brick with terra-cotta and marble trim- 
mings will be erected here at a cost of $100,000 for 
the Katland Railroad Co., from planus furnished by 
Arthur H. Smith. General contract not let and 
arrangements not yet made for any portion of work 
or materials needed. Architect has entire charge 
of all details. 

Saginaw, Mich.— The Independent Order of For- 
esters will erect a $75,000 temple having a seating 
capacity of 4,000. Address H. A. Savage. 

San Antonio, Tex — A $20,000 addition will be 
built to Travis Park Methodist Church. 

Spokane, Wash. —A_ $30,000 Masonic temple will 
be erected on Riverside Ave. and Jefferson St. 

Springfield, Mass. —The corner-stone of the Si. 
James Methodist Episcopal Church, which will 
stand at the corner of N. Main and Dover Sts. was 
laid recently. The church will be Gothic in style, 
with pointed arches, windows and doors. The ma- 
terial will be red brick, with Longmeadow brown- 
stone trimmings. The chief feature will be the 
tower on the southwest corner, which will be 15/ x 
15’ and 58 feet higb. The contract for the building 
has been awarded to W. D. McKenzie. Date of 
completion, February 15th. 


FACTORIES, 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— De Kalb Ave., cor. Steuben St., 
four-st’y & cellar bk. factory, 60’ x 100’, gravel 
roof, steam; $32 000; 0., Morris Building Co., 26 
Broadway, N. Y.; a., W. B. Tubby & Bro., 81 Ful- 
ton St., N. Y. 


HOSPITALS. 

Boston, Mass. — City Hospital Grounds, Ward 12, 
three-st’y bk. hospital, 45’ x 137’; $125,000; 0., City 
Hospital; a., J. Muleahy, 66 State St.; b., F. G. 
Coburn & Co., Tremont Building. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass.— Grove St., nr. Blue Hill Ave., 


Ward 20, 8 three-st’y fr. dwells., 25’ x 55’, flat roofs, 
furnaces; $40,000; 0., a. & b., G@. W. Johnston, 342 
Blue Hill Ave., Dorchester. 

Everett St., nr. Adams St , Ward 25, three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 26 x 56’, stoves; $5,000; o., P. McGovern; 
b., J. A. MeIsaac, 5 Washington St., Cambridge. 

Dakota St., nr. Geneva Ave., Ward 20, three-st’y 
fr. dwell., 27’ x 48/, flat roof, furnace; $5,500; o., a. 
& b., D. F. Riley, 30 Speedwell St., Dorchester. 

Francis St., No. 60, Ward 19, three-st’y fr. dwell., 
26/ x 59’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; o., J. Donovan; 
a. & b.,»J. C. Spillane, 217 Walnut Ave. 

Templeton St., nr. Florida St., Ward 24,2 three- 


st’y bk. dwells., 22’ x 48’, flat roofs, stoves; $12,000; | 


o, & b., Isaac Schurman. 
Faicon St., nr. Glendon St., Ward 1, 7 two-st’y 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 





BULLDING INTELLIGENCE. 


( Houses Continued.) 


bk. dwells., flat roofs, hot water: $35,000; 0., Sarah 
A. McCloskey; a. & b., J. A. McCloskey, 47 Warren 
St., Roxbury. 

Gibson St., No 16, Ward 24, three-st’y fr. dwell., 
25’ x 48’, furnace; $5.000; 0., Elien M. Hanlon; a. & 
b., T. H. Hanlon, 1721 Dorchester Ave. 

W. Fourth St., No. 416, Ward 15, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 24’ x 38’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; 0., C. H. 
Lawrence; b., Daly Bros., 271 Eighth St.,S. Boston. 

Lindsey St., nr. Greenbrier St., Ward 20, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 33’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., 
a. & b., L. A. Belyea, 84 Callender St., Mattapan. 

Pomfret St.. nr. Corey St., Ward 23, 2 two-at’y 
fr. dwells., 34’ x 48’, pitch roofs, furnaces: $11,000; 
o., J. 8. Bailey; b., W. B. Rolfe, Temple St., West 
Roxbury. 

Washington St., cor. Gaylord St., Ward 20, three- 
st’y bk. dwell., 50’ x 60’, flat roof, steam; $15,000; 
o,, Sarah Davideon; b., W. A. Davidson, 84 Green- 
wood St. 

Mt. Vernon St., nr. Dorchester Ave., Ward 16,3 
three-st’y fr. dwells., 24’ x 66’, flat roofs, stoves; 
$15,000; o., Boyd & Berry, 11 Grampian Way, Dor- 
chester. 

Hampden St.,cor. Maiden Lane, Ward 17, 6 three- 
st’y bk. dwells., 20’ x 45’, flat roofs, stoves; $25,000; 
o. & b., Simon Harvitz, 31 Spring St.; a., C. A. 
Halstrom, 43 M St.,S Boston. 

Lawn St., nr. Hayden St., Ward 19, three-at’y 
fr. dwell., 24’ x 46’, flat roof, stoves; $5,000; o., Jas. 
Daly; a., S. Rantin & Son. 

Commonwealth Ave., No. 480. Ward 14, four-st’y 
bk. dwell,, 25’ x 95’, flat roof, furnace; $25,000; o., 
E. C. Stanwood; b., Whidden & Co., 43 Milk St. 

Hampden St., Nos. 93-97, Ward 17, 2 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 22 x 45’, flat roofs, stoves; $10,000; o. & b, 
M. J. Gorman. 

Cornell St., nr. Bellevue St., Ward 23, two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 33’ x 45’, pitch roof. furnace; $5,500; o., 
C, A. Webber; a. & b., E. F. Freeman, Humphrey 
St., Dorchester. 

Brooklyn. N. Y.— Rugby Road, nr. Beverly Road, 
two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 33’ x 46’, shingle roof, 
steam; $7,500; o., D. Alvord, Albemarle & Marl- 
borough Roads; a., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

First St., nr. Prospect Park, 4 three-st’y & base. 
dwells., 20’ x 48’, steam; $36,000; o., W. Flanagan, 
69 Seventh Ave.; a., P. J. Collum, 67 Clermont Ave. 

Bay Thirty-second St., nr. Benson Ave., two-st’y 
& attic fr. dwell., 32/ 6” x 34’ 6”, shingle roof; 
$5,000; o., C. C. Hayes, Bay 16th St. & Bath Ave.; 
a., C. S. Haviland, Bay 10th St. & Bath Ave. 

Rugby Road, nr. Albemarle Road, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 34’ x 48’ 4’, shingle roof, steam; $10,000; 
o., C. E. Potts, 334 Jefferson Ave.; a., J. J. Petit, 
186 Remsen St. 

Ninety-fourth St., cor. Nolans Lane, two-st’y & 
attic fr. dwell., 28’ x 37’, shingle roof; $6500; o., 
J. D. Pils, 1705 Broadway; a., C. Infanger, 90 Glen 


St. 

Rugby Road, nr. Albemarle Road, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 24’ x 41’ 6//, shingle roof, hot air; $5,000; 
o., Dean Alvord, Albemarle & Marlborough Roads; 
a., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

Flushing Ave., nr. Marey Ave., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 25’ x 30’, slate roof, steam; $13,000; o., 
Brooklyn Heights R. R. Co., 168 Montague St. 

Three-st’y st. dwell., copper roof, hot water; $50.- 
000; o., Horace Pratt; a., Chas. Brigham, 12 Bos- 
worth Pl, 

Monadnock, N. H.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 60’, 
pitch roof, steam; $7,500; o., E. F. Henderson; a., 
T. M. James, 27 School St., Boston. 


New York, N. Y¥.— Lafontaine Ave., nr. Quarry 
Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 24' 9” x 58’; $5,000; o., 
Sopbia Halpin, 2305 Bathgate Ave.; a., Wm. Gug- 
golz, 1307 Bathgate Ave. 

E. Sixty-second St., No. 6, four-st’y bk. dwell., 27’ 
x 74’, tile roof; $75,000; o.. Wm. Halls Sons, 39 E. 
42d St.; a., Welch, Smith & Provot, 11 E. 42d St. 

Decatur Ave., nr. 201et St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
22’ x 48’, shingle roof; $5,800; 0., Wm. H. Estwich, 
124 W. 133d St.; a., Geo. M. Huss, 1285 Broadway. 

W. Ninety-second St., No. 62, five-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., 22/ x 78; $50,000; o., Benj. E. Jones, 199 
Hoyt St., Brooklyn; a., Brower & Gayle, 310 W. 
109th St. 

Cauldwell Ave., nr. 156th St, 7 two-st’y bk. 
dwells., 20’ x 55’; $70,000; o., K. Masche, 13th St. & 
4th Ave., Williamsbridge; a., Cunningham & Bul- 
lard, 148th St. & 3d Ave. 

Northeast Harbor, Me. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 44’ x 
52’, shingle roof, steam; $6,000; a., W. H. Hunt, 
Lynn, Mass. 

2h-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 52’, shingle roof, hot air; 
$5,000; o., C. C. Perry; a., W. H. Hunt, Lynn, 
Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 

Somerville, Mass.— Norwood Ave., ur. Broadway, 
2h-et’y fr. dwell., 26 x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; 
$5,000; o., Mrs. Galvin; a., Kob’t Bennett, 9 Ben- 
nett St., Medford. 

Worcester, Mass.— Cedar St., two-st’y fr. dwoll., | 
39’ x 53’; $7,500; o., F. L. Dean; b., W. E. Putnam. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Pennsylvania Ave., ur. Fulton 
St., four-st’y bk. store, offices & lodge-room, 44’ x 
95’, plastic slate roof, steam; $20,000; o., T'yrian 
Lodge, No. 618, F. & A. M, Liberty Ave.. cor, 
Wyona Ave.; a., Harde & Short, 3 W. 29th St., 
A & 

New York, N. ¥.— Greenwich St., Nos. 114-122, 
seven-st’y bk. office-building, 64’ x 115’; $200,000; o., 
Louis M. Bailey, 113 St. John’s P!., Brooklyn; a., 
Jardine, Kent & Jardine, 1262 Broadway. 

Sizty-fifth St., nr. Broadway, siz-st’y bk. office- 
building, 55’ x 90’; $65,000; o., John L. Miller, 330 
W. 79th St.; a., Julius Munckwitz, 247 W. 125th St. 


STABLES. 

Boston, Mass.— North St.. cor. Commercial St., 
three-st’y bk. stable, 30’ x 100’, comp. roof; $10,000; 
o., A. J. Kaine, 63 Charles St.; a., F. A. Norcross, 
110 Tremont St. 


Broo «lyn, N. Y. —Johnson St., nr. E. 8th St , two- 
st’v bk. stable, 20’ 6” x 23’, gravel roof: $1,300: o., 
I. Zimmerman, 173 Ocean Parkway; a., F. Wunder, 
99 Broadway. 

Vermont St., nr. Atlantic Ave., two-st’y bk. livery 
stable, 40’ x 95’, gravel roof; $2,500; o., A. F. Snell- 
ing, Atlantic & New Jersey Aves.; a., J. Bauer, 76 
Junius St. 

Newton, Mass. — Gray Clif’ Road, Ward 6, one-st’y 
stable, 26’ x 32’, stoves; $1,300; 0., S. E. Fo-ter; b., 
D. A. Ferguson. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Perry St., No. 31, four-st’y bk. 
stable, 25’ x 95’: $9,000; o., James Hughes, 370 W. 
11th St.; a., J. W. Cole, 403 W. 5ist St. 


STORES. 

Boston, Mass. — Centre St., nr. Park St., Ward 23, 
one-st’y fr. store-building, 45’ x 57’. flat roof, stoves; 
$3,000; o., C. H. Smith; a. & b., R. J. Yeo, 25 Ball 
St., Roxbury. 


THEATRES AND HALLS. 

South Framingham. Mass. — Aendal/ St., three- 
st’y fr. theatre, 55’ x 100’, asphalt roof, steam; $20,- 
000; o., J. W. Gorman; a., F. W. Maynard, 226 
Tremont St. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Boston, Mass — Marginal St., cor. Lewis St., Ward 
2, seven-st’y bk. warehouse, 73’ x 78’, flat roof; $70.- 
000; 0., Nat’l Dock & Warehouse Co.; a., Peabodv 
& Stearns, 53 State St.; b., W. H. Keyes & Co., 95 
Milk St 

Malden, Maas. — Main St., six-st’y bk. storage 
warehouse, 45’ x 6; $12,500; o. & b., W. M. Bean, 
496 Main St ; a., F. J. Willard. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lawrence, Mass. — Chertnut St., four-st’y bk. 
orphan asylum, 72/ x 170’, slate roof, steam; o., 
Gray Nuns of Lawrence; a., W. P. Regan, 296 Essex 
St. 

New York, N. ¥.— Lexington Ave., 25th to 26th Sts., 
one, three & seven-st’y bk. armory, 197’ x 335/; 
$450,000; o., City of New York; a., Horgan & 
Slattery, 1 Madison Ave. 

Worcester, Mass.— One-st’y bk. & st. car-house, 
265’ x 586’; $70,000; o., Worcester Consolidated St. 
R. Co.; b., Gerry & Northrup, Boston. 





PROPOSALS. 


NEWER AND WATER SYSTEMS. 
\ [At Ft. Lincoln, N. D.) 

Office of Chief Q. M., St. Paul, Minn. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until October 
25, 1901, for the construction of an extension of 
sewer and water systems at Ft. Lincoln, N.D. Plans 
and specifications may be seen and blank proposals 
with full instructions, had upon application here, or 
at the office of constructing quartermaster, Bismarck, 
N.D. GEO. E. POND, C. Q. M. 1347 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 9th, 1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 8th day of November, 1901, and then 
opened, for furnishing the beating apparatus com- 
plete in place for the U. S. Court-house and Post- 
office building at Altoona, Pa., in accordance with 





drawings and specification, copies of which may be 


PROPOSALS. 


had at this office, or at the office of the Superin- 
tendent at Altoona, Pa., at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1348 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 12th, 1901 Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 2d day of December, 1901, and then 
opened, for furnishing the heating apparatus com- 
plete in place for the U. 8. Post-office at Clinton, 
Iowa, in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or at 
the office of the Superintendent at Clinton, lowa, 
at the discretion of the Supervising Architect. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1348 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 14th, 1901. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 3d day of December, 1901, and then 
opened, for the installation of a conduit and wiring 
system for the U. S. Post-office building at Clinton, 
Iowa, in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which mav be obtained at this office or 
at the office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Clinton, Lowa, at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1348 

IBRARY. 
[At Ft. Wayne, Ind.) 

Bids are wanted October 31 for erecting a public 


library. ALLEN HAMILTON, chmn. bd. school 
trus. 1348 
AIL. 


[At Akron, O.]} 
Bids are wanted November 7 for erecting a jail. 
Address COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 1348 


OCKHOUSE. 
[At Devols Dam, 0.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, Zanesville, O. Sealed pro- 
posals for rebuilding lockmaster’s house at Devols 
Dam, Ohio, on Muskingum River, will be received 
here until November 5, 1901. Information fur- 
nished on application to Assistant Engineer Edmund 
Moeser, at above office, E. H. RUFFNER, major, 
engineers. 1348 


TOREHOUSE. 
(At Ft. Monroe, Va.) 
Ft. Monroe, Va. Sealei proposals for constructing 
double barracks and guardhouse here will be received 
until November 4, 1901. Information furnished 
on application. C. P. TOWNSLEY, quartermaster, 
1348 


Seema y 

{At Ft. Banks, Winthrop, Mass.) 

Ft. Banks, Winthrop, Mass. Sealed proposals for 

constructing guardhousee at Ft. Banks, Mass., will be 

received until November 2, 1901. Information 

furnished upon application. A. B. PUTNAM, assist- 
ant quartermaster. 1348 


a PLANT. 
; [At Hazelhurst, Mass.] 
Sealed bids will be received until November 1, 
1901, for the construction of an electric-light plant 
to cost about $35,000. E. M. COOK, mayor. 1348 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D.C., October 9,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 28th day of October, 1901, and then opened, for 
the installation of a conduit and wiring system for the 
U.S. Court-house and Post-office building at Altoona, 
Pa., in accordance with the drawings and specifica- 
tion, copies of which may be obtained at this office 
or at the office of the Superintendent of Construction 
at Altoona, Pa., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1347 


TEAM-HEATING PLANT. 

[At Governor’s Island, N. Y¥.} 

Sealed proposals will be received here until Oc- 

tober 24, 1901, for installing steam-heating plant 

in quartermaster’s storehouse, Governor’s Island. 

Information furnished on application. S.R. JONES, 
Q. M. 1347 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 3,1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 24th day of October, 1901, and then opened, for 
the instal'ation of a conduit and wiring system 
for the Extension of the U.S. Post-office and Custom- 
house at Newport, R.1.,in accordance with the draw- 
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PROPOSALS. 





ing and specification, copies of which may be ob- 
tained at this office or at the office of the Custodian 
at Newport, R. 1., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Arehitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1347 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1901. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 23d day of October, 1901, and then opened, for 
furnishing the heating apparatus complete in place 
for the U. S. Custom-house and Post-office and ex- 
tension thereof at Newport, RK. I., in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at this office or at the office of the Custodian at 
Newport, R. I., at the discretion of the Supervis- 
ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1347 


+ pipeaiatasmaaier 
[At Ft. Leavenworth, Kan.} 


Office Constructing Quartermaster, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until October 26. 1901, for constructing the follow- 
ing buildings, including plumbing, heating and elec- 
trie wiring; six infantry barracks, 1 band barracks, 1 
artillery barracks, 1 artillery stable, 1 artillery gun- 
shed, 1 artillery guard-house, shop, etc., 1 bachelor 
officers’ quarters (24 sets), 14 double sets lieutenants’ 
quarters, additions to and alteration in 1 barrack 
building 45. and repairs to porches of barracks 46, 47, 
48, 49 and 50, at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. Ful) in- 
formation and blank forms of proposal furnished on 
application to this office. Plans and specifications 
may be seen here; also in office of depot quarter- 
master at Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha. CAPTAIN 
D. E. McCARTHY, quartermaster. 1347 
: agenee aare 

[At Boston, Mass.) 

Sealed proposals will be received at the bureau of 
yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until October 26, 1901, for constructing a fireproof 
store and brick entrance building at the navy yard, 
Boston. Appropriation, $23,500. Plans and specifi- 
cations can be seen at that navy yard or at the bu- 
reau. MORDECAI T. ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 
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“TOPICAL 


[“4 Hit, a Palpable Hit !"| — HAMLET. 


ARCHITHCTURE.” 


Classified Architectural Motives and Details.— Published Monthly. — $3.00 per year. 


Applause from the Profession. 


Ar.incton, N. J. . 
THE issues of “ Zopical Architecture” are very satisfactory 
and I must congratulate you thereon. 
FRANKLIN L, NAYLOR. 


Ba.timore, Mp, 

WE have, so far, found it a very interesting and attractive 
publication, and, according to the scheme as laid out for the 
future, it will probably be one of much use to the profession. 

Wyatt & NOLTING. 

I AM much pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and think 

it will be of considerable service to the architectural profession. 
Benj. B. Owens. 
Boston, Mass. 

“Topical Architecture” is extremely valuable in my judg- 
ment and I should be sorry to be without it. It comes in 
exactly the form which makes the plates accessible and of 
practical value. C. H. BLACKALL. 

BripGEPrort, Conn. 

A VERY useful publication and bound to be a success. 

H. A. Howe, Jr. 

I FIND “ Zopical Architecture” excellent at the price. 

RICHARD D. ANABLE. 
BuFra.o, N. Y. 

WE consider the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” a valu- 

able reference work in a convenient and easily accessible form. 
LANSING & BEIERL. 


’ 


Crepar Rapips, Ia. 

Wz think that the systematic arrangement of various sub- 
jects as planned in your “ Zopical Architecture” will be a very 
satisfactory and profitable work to own. 

JossELYN & TAYLOR Co. 


CuicaGco, ILL. 
Tuus far I am fairly well pleased with “ Zopical Archi- 
tecture.” A. G. ZIMMERMAN. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
WE think well of “7Zofical Architecture” and think it 
will prove useful to us. 
S. HANNAFORD & SONS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
“Topical Architecture” will prove a valuable adjunct to a 
library and draughting-room. 
R. Rosenstock & Co, 


Cotuma,ta, S. C. 

WE are very much pleased with the issues of “ 7opical 
Architecture” which have reached us so far, and we find 
them of the greatest usefulness. 

Witson & EDWARDs, 
Detroit, Mic. 

Ir seems that subscribing to “7Zopical Architecture” is 
practically buying an architectural library on the installment 
plan. F, CARL POLLMAR. 


East Sr. Louis, Itt. 

I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a valuable architectural 
periodic al, and will say that with careful selection of subjects 
will make an invaluable library for an architect’s office. 

? A. B. FRANKEL. 


Ex Paso, Tex. 


AM pleased with “ Zopical Architecture,” and consider your 


scheme of publication good 


EPWARD KNUZELL. 


Granpb Rapips, Micu. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” is a most useful publica 
tion, and will make a valuable addition to the office library. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMSON. 


THE numbers thus far received have been very practical 
and interesting and cannot help but be useful to the pro- 


fession. 


H. A. CREAGER. 


HARTFORD, VT. 


Ir certainly makes a collection of plates well worth the 
price of publication. LovIs SHELDON NEWTON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” will succeed. 


C. A. WALLINGFORD. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


For the draughtsman particularly does “ Zopical Archt- 
tecture” promise much. It will give him, cheaply, classified 
and well-selected working material. The simultaneous pub 
lication of photographs and scale-drawings of the same 
objects is highly commendable. it is giving the draughts- 
man a good library on the installment plan, the ultimate 
value of which it is now hard to judge. 


BE NJ. LUBSCHEZ 


I REGARD “7opical Architecture” as a useful periodical 
for myself and also for my son, who is just starting in to learn 


the profession. 


G. GARVEY. 


MILWAUKER, Wis. 


JupGinG by the numbers I have already received, “ 7opica/ 
Architecture” will be a very serviceable work. 


“Topical Architecture” 


CHARLES F1IrzGERALD. 


gives promise of being useful. 


Illustrations are increasing so rapidly that a digest of sub- 
jects of some standard dimension is becoming necessary for 


office use. 


FERRY & CLAS. 
Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


I FIND the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” exceedingly 
interesting. The scheme of the publication I think a most 


excellent one. 


H. B. CLEMENT. 


NewsurGu, N. Y 


Your present effort is the best I have yet seen. 


FREDERICK N. SNEED. 


New Haven, Conn. 


JUDGING by the few numbers of the publication that I 
have received, it will be a useful publication. 


L. W. ROBINSON. 


New Rocuette, N. Y. 


I AM of the opinion that “ Zofical Architecture” on its 
present plan will be a valuable publication and useful to 
both practising architects and students. 


FRED E. WINTER. 


New York, N. Y. 


I THINK “ Zopical Architecture” a good publication. 


Cass GILBER1. 








PROPOSALS. 
ONSTRUCTION. 


[At Providence, R. I.} 
Washington, D. C. Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived at the office of the commissioners, D.C., until 
October 26, 1901, for constructing a power-house 
and nurses’ home, with stack and equipment on 
square 764 (on north side of E St., southeast between 
2d and 3d Sts.), Providence Hospital grounds. Speci- 
fications and ~ may be obtained through the 
architect, W. B. Wood, or the hospital authorities. 
. B, F. MACFARLAND, et ail., commissioners, 
D.C, 1347 





TOREHOUSE. 
[At Ft. Terry, N. Y.) 
Sealed proposals for constructing, plumbing and 
electric- wiring double, frame noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters and ordnance storehouse at Fort 
Terry, N. Y., and ordnance storehouse at Fort Michie, 








N. Y., will be received here until October 31,1901. | 
GEORGE A. NUGENT, Q. M. 1348 | 
UILDING. eats 


(At Springfield, 0. 
Bids will be received until November 1 for the 


}| 


PROPOSALS. 

Administration Building at the Ohio Pythian Home 
at Springfield, O.; the work including the following: 
Excavating, foundation, cut stone, concrete, brick- 
work, plastering, rooting, iron and steel, painting 
and glazing, tile, fireproofing, woodwork, gas, plumb- 
ing, sewer, heating and ve: tilating, electrical-work, 
p unge-bath. Plans will be on file with Wm, C, 
Kereher, Dayton, O.; Building Exchange, Cincinnati; 
Rob’t Love, Steubenville, O.. R. M. LeFevre, Spring- 
field, O., and at this office. FRANK L. PACKARD, 
archt. 1348 


a cae 
[At Leavenworth, Kan.]} 
Sealed proposals will be received until November 
4, 1901, at the office of Wm. P. Feth, architect, for 
the erection of three school-bvildings for the City of 
Leavenworth, Kan. Plans ard specifications may be 
seen at the office of Architect JNO. M. GABLE, 
clerk of board of education. 1348 


HOP AND OFFICE-BUILDING. 
[At Boston, Mass.) 


Sealed proposals wil) be received at the bureau of 








PROPOSALS. 


yards and docks, Navy Department, Washington, 
until November 2, 1901, for constructing two 
brick and steel buildings at the navy yard, Boston. 
Estimated cost, $121,000. Plans and specifications 
can be seen at the navy yard named or at the bureau. 
MORDECAI T, ENDICOTT, chief of bureau. 

1348 


OSPITAL BUILDINGS FOR THE 
MOUNTAIN BRANCH, N. H.D.V.S. 
[Near Johnson City, Tenn.] 
Office of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, Rooms 932-4 New Ycrk Life Building, 346 
Broadway, New York City, October 10th,1901. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 12 M. 
Monday, the lith day of November, 1901, for 
furnishing materials, labor, etc., for the construction 
of hospital buildings at the Mountain Branch of the 
National Home for D. V.S., near Johnson City, Tenn. 
Plans and specifications can be seen, necessary in- 
formation obtained and blank furms for proposals 
procured on application to this office or to the archi- 
tect, J. H. Freedlander, 244 Fifth Ave... New York 
City, or at the office of the Superintendent of Con- 
struction near the site of the work. The Home 
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Applause from the Profession. 


New York, N. Y. 
“Topical Architecture” promises to be a very valuable 
collection of prints. It is only a matter of time. 
STOWE PHELPs. 


I THINK the plan of “ Zopical Architecture”’ a good one, 
and the execution so far equally good. I hope “ Zopical 
Architecture” will grow into a complete dictionary of his- 
toric architecture. ARNE DEHLI. 


I CONSIDER “ Zopical Architecture” a very useful publica- 
tion. RICHARD K. MOsLEy. 


WE consider “ Zopical Architecture” a publication of great 
interest and value, not only to us individually, but also, as 
we believe, to the profession at large, and we look with 
pleasure to its continuation. DeLemos & CoRDEs. 


It is a useful and interesting periodical, and should receive 
the indorsement of the profession. J. A. Hays. 


I HOPE you will continue the issues of “ 7opfical Archt- 
tecture,” as I find it useful and interesting. 
ARNOLD W. BRUNNER. 


“ Topical Architecture”’ will be of valuable service to all 
architects. G. A. SCHELLENGER. 


THE form, make-up and scope of subjects in “ Zopical 
Architecture” seem to promise a most useful aid to all 
architects, draughtsmen and others fortunate enough to 
have the volumes. GEORGE MARTIN Huss. 


We think “ Zopical Architecture” is being conducted upon 
the right lines. WELCH, SMITH & PROVOT. 


Orancesure, S. C. 
Tuls. admirable scheme bids fair to reach great success 
and supply a long-felt need. 
W. WILson Cook, 
Professor Manual Arts, 
Claflin University. 


Osukosn, Wis. 
I CONSIDER that the publication “ Zopical Architecture” as 
it becomes more complete will become ex/reme/y useful. 
GEORGE A. ROCKWELL, 


PHitapetpiia, Pa. 

THE character and presentation of the various subjects 
treated in issues of “ Topical Architecture” so far received by 
me are such as to insure —to me, at least, and no doubt, to 
many — the continued usefulness of the publication. 

S. R. MoRGAN. 

“ Topical Architecture” will prove a very valuable addition 
to any architectural library. CHARLES H. ROBERTS. 


“ THE general scheme of arrangement is most excellent and 
just what an architect needs.” WILson Eyre, JR. 


WE find “ Zopical Architecture” quite satisfactory. 
RANKIN & KELLOGG. 


Your periodical is everything I could have expected. 


PHILapevpuia, Pa. 

It seems to me that you are on the right track with 
“Topical Architecture.” 

It is, no doubt, a very difficult matter to make such a pub- 
lication to suit the requirements of the majority; even when 
the principal examples of architecture of admitted merit are 
included, there still remains to satisfy the matter of personal 
taste, which, from a commercial point-of-view, is very im- 
portant. 

I cannot help but think that, to the architect whose time is 
completely taken up with the details of his practice, your 
publication, containing the best examples of the best things 
that show the fruit of the work and experiment of those tl.at 
have gone before, and put into the most concise and clear 
shape, without unnecessary comment or speculation, will be 
of great value. Even with a larger |.brary to turn to than 
most architects can have, much labor is necessary to select 
the useful and appropriate things according to the notion of 
the searcher. CHARLES L. HILLMAN. 

PirrspurGH, Pa. 

WE are much pleased with “ 7opical Architecture” and the 
publication is worthy of a favorable reception in every 
architect's office. BEEZER Bros. 


’ 


I HAVE found “ Zofpical Architecture” most useful and 
interesting and trust it will continue along the line which 
has been planned for it. A. B. HaRLow. 


Provipencr, R. I. 

I HAVE been very glad so far to receive the “ Zopical 
Architecture,” as I like to get my architectural material clas 
sified, and shall value the future numbers so far as I find 
them comprehensive and covering examples of best known 
and interesting things that are not found in other sources. 

EDMUND R. WILLSON. 


As a student of architecture, I am very much pleased with 
the publication. WILFRED A. PAINE, 


Rocuester, N. Y. 

Tuus far the selections have been admirable and of great 
value to all interested in architecture. The classification of 
subjects saves time and temper, and also encourages investi- 
gation of first-class matter, when otherwise the annoyance 
arising from searching in miscellaneous matter is at least a 
temptation, and oft-times the real reason, for not giving due 
consideration to subjects in hand. The more complete you 
can make this work as a ready handbook, the better, espe- 
cially for young men who have a library to acquire, for it 
will give them at the start something quickly available and a 
wide field. GEORGE T. OTIs. 

San Francisco, Cat. 

THE scheme seems to me the best means of ready reference 
under classified heads of any journal yet published. 

J. EUGENE FREEMAN. 


Am well pleased with the issues of “ Zopical Architecture” 
so far received, and consider them a valuable addition to my 
architectural library. E. A. HERMANN. — 

York, Pa. 

*“ DESTINED to become an architectural encyclopedia of 
great value to the profession, as it takes a place in archi- 
tectural literature which has been too long neglected.” 
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S. AUSTIN ALLEN, 


REINHARDT DEMPWOLF., 


The Other Side. 





To the following objections, whether trivial or serious, the observation that “Rome was not built in a day” is, perhaps, a sufficient 
answer. In the few numbers already issued it would be, of course, an impossibility to satisfy all personal preferences or meet all practical 


desirabilities. 


Ba.timore, Mp. 


“Irs field is limited and the number of examples hardly as 
much as one could find in one’s own collection.” 


New York, N. Y. 
“THE idea is excellent, the publication helpful, but the 
selection of matter falls short of what it could easily be.” 


Tuos, C, KENNEDY. W. W. KENT. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


“T CAN’T seem to work-in any of these ‘ Domical Buildings’ 
W. NORTHROP. 


in my cottages or city houses.” 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


“So far I have found no use for ‘ Zopfical Architecture’ for 


the reason that I previously possessed 


Nevertheless, I shall continue taking it, and will, no doubt, 
GEORGE BEAUMONT. 


soon find it useful.” 


Cincinnati, O. 


“ PERSONALLY it is not beneficial; to the profession at 


“ APART from the very evident disadvantages of the library 
in formation, I think ‘7vfical Architecture’ likely to be 
useful.” WALTER COOK, 


“Ir does not seem to possess any special features not 
already covered in the other publications.” 
CARRERE & HASTINGs. 


the illustrations. Puitapecenia, Pa. 


“THE publication itself is excellent, but I have already 
over 75 per cent of the plates published.” Guy KING. 


Torepo, O. 
“ AM not particularly pleased with ‘ Zotical Architec ture.’ 














large I think it will be of value.” Lovis BELMONT. Gro. S. MILLS. 
PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. | PROPOSALS. 
reserves the right to reject any or all bids and to | for receiving, storing and delivering coal at the navy | the Agricultural HallatCorvallis. JOHN D. DALY, 
waive defects. Moses Harris, General Treasurer, ; yard, Washington, D. C. For plans, specifications | Sec’y Bd., Corvallis. 1347 
N.H.D.V.S. Approved: M. T. MCMAHON, Presi- | and forms of proposals address MORDECAI T. EN- | ———— - - 
dent Board of Managers, N. H. D. V.S. 1350 DICOTT, chief of bureau. 1347 | NLARGING HALL. 


[At West Point, N. Y.) 





OALING PLANT. 
[At Washington, D.C.) 
Office of Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy Dept., 
Washington. Sealed proposals will be received here 
until October 26, 1901, for constructing a plant 





ALL. West Point, N. Y. Sealed proposals will be received 

[At Corvallis, Ore.]| here until October 28, 1901, for enlarging the 

Bids will be received by the Building Committee | Cadet Mess Hall as per plans in this office. Forms 

of the Board of Regents of the State Agricultural | and specifications furnished upon application. Ad- 
College at Albany, until October 25, for erecting ' dress Q. M., U.S. M.A 1347 
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MINERAL WOOL 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !42 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1. 2s. 





THE 


ARTIST 


An Illustrated Monthly Record 
of Arts, Crafts, and Industries 


35 Cents. Yearly, $3.50 


A beautifully illustrated Magazine, which 
covers in its survey the field of Art in European 
countries and is devoted to the Arts and Crafts’ 
movement in America. 


THE DIAL 

“Tue Artist is one of the best of the art 
journals.” 
THE CRITIC 

“Tne Artist is a handsome cosmopolitan 
magazine, very profusely illustrated.” 
THE ARGUS 

“One of the handsomest magazines pub- 
lished is Tue Artist.” 
LITERARY WORLD 

ait Handsome and engaging candidate 
for the favor of those whose tastes or occupa- 
tions center in the world of applied art. . 
We recommend it warmly to all art students and 
to all artisans who desire to rise in their profes- 
sions.” 


BOOK AND NEWSDEALER 
“We see in Tue Artist a publication of con- 
stantly increasing merit. The classically artistic 
exterior is the equal of anything we have seen.” 
PUBLISHED BY 


TRUSLOVE HANSON & COMBA Ltd 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
38 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
ROOFING DUCK. 
Cc. H. BATCHELDER & co.., 


234 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
co 


Park Row Building, New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS, 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. 
176 Federal St., Boston. 








Professional 
Ethics. 


| The following ... 


orcas eat, 





. » CODE OF ETHICS... 


Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk Best Standards of Practice, and 

Recommended to its [embers by 
“* | the Boston Society of Architects, 
} was «es o-62. 4 @ 2.4 os 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2, A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
. 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION §. It is unprofessional to offer draw 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

7 

SEcTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any othe way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

. 

SecTIoNn 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcrion 11. No Member should submit draw. 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competicion, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SecTion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes. 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


.Berager’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CEBILINGS,’’ —’ tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 








A HOT PROPOSITION. 


Quality considered, we are prepared to name very low pfices on 
our Steel Registers and Ventilators. Made from smooth steel sheets, 
Japanned and Electroplated in Bronze, Copper, Brass, etc. Superior 
to all others for strength and air capacity. Write for catalog and 
prices. 


The Canton Steel Roofing Company, 


New York Agency, CANTON, OHIO. 


1S] W. 23rd Streei 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, - 











WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. ; 
wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO, 
Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 
8 
PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
OF 
PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. , 
paw ¢ 
BOSTON AGENTS? 


WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





BOOKS : 
“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
81 Plates, folio and text. Price $12.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co, 











MARLES’ CARVED MOULDINGS 


A Remarkable Invention! 


Endorsed hy the foremost Architects 


of the country 


Elaborately Carved Mouldings Produced at Moderate Cost. Send for Catalogue. 


LUMBER CO.., Sole Manufacturers 


DETROIT, MICH. 














[See Alphabetical Index on Cover 9 for Pagination.| 


[Advertisers can be indexed only under a single head free of charge.) 


ARCHITECTURAL METALWORK. | CAPITALS. 
Mullins, W. H., Salem, O.............| Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
ART METALWORK. wry ~ (Carved). 
Art Metal Construction Co., James- U. T. Nelson Co., The, Columbus, Ohio 
town, N. Y. 54 | CARVING. 
Ludlow Saylor ‘Wire Uo., St. Louis, Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston........ 
ed eee pene ..dmon) | | CEMENT. 
ARCHITECT’L ORNAMENTATION, Alsen’ 8 Cement Works, N. Y....(e0w) 
Lombard & Co., A. P., Boston ssesd Atlas Cement Co., New York......... 
TRIER, Hi, MOU TOee «0656050. <ceccnse 
ASPHALT. 


Neuchatel Asphalte Co., New York.. | CEMENT PAVING. 


PING | Stamsen & Blome, Chicago, Il,...... 
ASPHALT ROOPING. CHLORIDE ACCUMULATOR. 


Warren Chemical & Mfg. Co.,N. ¥.| Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. A, Bis a dncns b0kks sésncesecseds 
Internat’! Sprinkler Co., Phila., Pa... | CLOTHES-DRYER. 
BLINDS (Venetian). Hill Dryer Co., Worcester, Mass...... 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Bur- COMPOSITION ORNAMENT. 


MabOe, Whi vesecdesccsccouesnssswens sauuiaeaan” A. P., Boston........ 
3 4 A=, ga Ee ta aD American Steel Roofing Co., The, 


Spaulding Print Paper Co., Bosto: Cincinnati, Ohio................-s00 
Be as Ree ee aout Sa pie yl eke ag 
BOILERS (Side-Peed). See eo eee 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., New York. |  deumnienmen ttteeeeeee- sees eeeseows 
BRICKS (Red Oxide). 
Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. Flynt Building & Construction Co., 


i intiectase sc ssadasabandll 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. ae ee a ieee 


Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. Southard, is Mbcshavéusectas eveesevess 





CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Rutan, William L., Boston..... <onveus 
CORDAGE. 
Samson Cordage W orks, Boston. .(ec w) 


CREOSOTE STAINS. 


CUTLER PAT. MAILING SYSTEM. 

Cutler Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 
DEAFENING QUILT. 

Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mass.......... 
DECORATORS. 

L. Haberstroh & Son, Boston......... 
DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
DOORS (Interior Finish). 

Carlisle, Pope & Co., E. A., New York. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, 

E. Eldon Deane, New York. .......... 


ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 

Elevator Supply & Repair Co., New 

Winatedbetdhess 6 scgueeuadensscenes 

ELEVATORS, ETC. 

Morse, Williame & Co., Philadelphia. 

Whittier Machine Co., Boston........ 
ENGINES (Hot-Air). 

Rider-Ericsson Engine Co., New York. 
FAUCETS. 

Union Brass Works, Boston, Mass... 





<s=—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. —=> 


FILING DEVICES. 

Art Metal Constraction Co., James- 

Sa ls Bi +5 roe cenccaskkogievenends. 

FILTER. 

Loomis-Manning Filter Co., Phila., Pa. 

Scaife & Sons, Wm. B., Pittsb’g, Pa. 
FIREPROOF DOORS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FIREPROOFING. 

Johnson Co., E. V., Chicago, Il....... 
PIREPROOP LATHING. 

Hayes, Geo., New York............... 
FIREPROOF SHUTTERS. 

Kinnear Mfg. Co., The, Columbus, O. 
FLOOR POLISH. 

Butcher Polish Co., Boston........... 
FLUSHOMETER. 

Kenney Co., The, New York.......... 
FLUSH-VALVE 

Peck Brothers Co., Chicago, Il....... 
GALVANIZED IRON. 

American Sheet Steel Co., New York 
GATES. 

Wm. R. Pitt, New York .... -(mon) 
GRATES, ETC. 

Wm. H. Jackson & Co., New York.... 
GREASE (Graphite). 

Wisconsin Graphite Co., Pittsb’g, Pa. 





